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PREFACE 


The author’s purpose in preparing this 
brief brochure is fourfold: First, to give a 
short account of an interesting land and its 
paramount religion. Second, to show that 
this religion has deteriorated with age, and 
that the most modem form of it is the most 
corrupt. Hinduism is worse than Brahman- 
ism, and the more modem Krishnaism Is the 
grossest form of Hinduism. Third, to con- 
trast with the Hinduism of to*day — with the 
latter-day Krishna cultus — the purer and no- 
bler religion of Christ, and with the puerile 
narratives of the Furanas the exalted teach- 
ings of the gospels. And, lastly, to show the 
triumphs of the nobler faith in the very 
stronghold of Hinduism, where for centuries 
it has been fortified by tradition, custom, 
wealth, and the prestige of a dominant and 
bigoted priesthood. 

Modem Hinduism presents no greater at- 
traction to the masses than this land of Braj. 
It is the Vaishnava Holy Land. To this land 
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flow annually many thousands of grossly de- 
luded but often sincere devotees To enter 
this land and establish itself at its very center 
and endeavor to cope uitlt and overcome Us 
stupendous errors lias been the herculean task 
of that purer faith whose Founder descended 
from heaven and overcame the world More 
really than die Kurus and Pandavas met on 
the battlefield of Kunikshetra, here Oinst and 
Krishna have met 

The author endeavors to show briefly some- 
thing of the physical, traditional, historical, 
and religious features of the land, and to re- 
cord tlie initiation, evolution, and establish- 
ment of a mission acknowledging and follow, 
mg the one true Incarnation 

In prepanng the first part, pertaining to tfie 
field and its cult the author is indebted esp^. 
cially to Growse s Memoirs,»Thomton s Gazet- 
teer, and Cunningham's Archscological Report, 
and in preparing the second part concenj. 
mg the mission, he has been helped by one 
who was associated with him continuously 
in the work from its beginning m 1888, and 
to whose coordinate labors much of its su'^-- 
cess must be attributed 
AJmerc, Rajputana, India 
January 1906. 
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PART FIRST 

the land and the 
religion 



“ A fine country of many pasture lands and v 
onrtured people, full of ropes for tetberlsg cal 
resonant snlh the \o>ce of the sputtensg churn, 
flowing with buttemslk, where the soil is < 
moist with milky froth, and the stick with its 
cling cord sputters merrily in the pail, as the g 
spin It round."— 


BRA] 

THE VAISHNAVA. HOLY LAND 

PART FIRST 
The Land and the RtUgion 

I 

The Lajto 

I. Its Earliest iVoihoit. Perhaps the earli- 
est mention o! the kingdom of Mathura is 
found m the Vishnu and Bbagavat Parana 
and in the Hanvansa, a comparatively mod- 
em sequel to the Mahabharata, m which it is 
related that the giant Idng Madhu lived and 
^ reigned in the forest of Madbuhan and 
founded the city of Madhupiin, which, upon 
his death, passed to his son, Lavana, in the 
da)s of Rama, the king of Ajudhija, the 
modem Oudh, ^e danng* Lavana, with 
more real than judgment, having challenged 
Rama to single combat, and the latter hav- 
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mg disdained to meet Lavana personally, sent 
his youngest brother, Satrughna, who slew 
the giant, cut down the forest, and founded 
the kingdom of Mathura, the capital, of the 
same name, occupying the site now occupied 
by the village of Mahoh, about five miles 
south of the present cit> and about the same 
distance west of the Jamuna River 

2 Tradtltonal Account In a land like In- 
dia where the histone faculty js so singularl> 
defective, it is difficult to know where history 
ends and legend begins or, indeed, nhether 
there is any foundation m fact m any of the 
elaborate stories so universally believed The 
story goes tliat at a very remote period a 
branch of the great Ar>an Yadav family, of 
the Lunar race, settled along the ucll wooded 
banks of the Jamuna River and made Mathura 
their capital city This peaceful kingdom was 
called Siiraseiia, and the inhabitants thereof 
Surasenaka It would appear that at a cer- 
tain period but nobody knows when, after 
Satrughna the brother of Rama, had de- 
parted, Bhtma the third in descent from Yadu, 
the son of Harjasva, the founder of Gobar- 
dliana, annexed Matliun and the knngdom 
confmiied in that d}*nasti until the time of 
Vasadeva, the father of Krishna In tliosc 
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latter da)S, some would sa> three thousand 
jears ago, the rightful ruler, Ugrasen, was de- 
posed b> his t) rannical son, Kansa, who him- 
self usurped the throne and ruled with such 
cruelt> and injustice that the people cned for 
help It was then that Knshna, the usurper’s 
cousin, arose, slew tlie t>rant, and reinstated 
Ugrasen, the legitimate king This story may 
not be histoncally correct, but it is interesting 
as legend and because it is believed by the 
masses of the people 

3 Its Geographical Description The king- 
dom of Mathura was early Imown as the land 
of Braj It is thought by some that the name 
IS derned from Vajra who, upon the death of 
Knshna, became king of Mathura This der- 
i\ation, however, rests upon very doubtful 
premises, both histoncally and philologically, 
for the Vajra mentioned m the Vishnu Purana 
may not have been king of Mathura and stm- 
ilanty of sound does not necessarily establish 
identitj of meaning It is more likely, as 
Growse points out, that the word is derived 
from the Sanskrit root Vraj, which primaril> 
means * a herd,” and then "to go ” having ref- 
erence to the nomadic character of the shep- 
herds who occupied these pasture lands m "ye 
olden time,” they beuig compelled to move 
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about, like* Abraham and Jacob of old, in 
search of pasture for tlieir flocks 
The present civil district of Mathura is a 
part of the Agra political division of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and, 
although there are indications that m earlier 
times the annual “perambulation" made by the* 
pilgrims encompassed a larger area, it uoiild 
appear to be about tlie same m «ize and <hape 
as the ancient Vaishnava Holy Land It is, 
roughly speaking, a parallelogram in shape, 
some fort}-tuo mites long and tinrty miles 
tvide, intersected b> the n\er Jamtina, which 
flows from north to south Mathura, the-cap* 
ital, occupies the right bank of tlic rner near 
the southern limit of the district The district 
is dnided into five townships, or political divi- 
sions for administrative purposes, which have 
names, location, and population as follows: 
On the nght bank, Kosi (440,521) and Oihata 
(173.756), and on the left bank. Mat (97,- 
370), Slahaban (t36,s 06) and Saadabad 
(108,886) The district lies between 27' 14" 
and 2/ 58' north latitude, and 77’ ip" and 
78' 33" east longitude, and is bounded on the 
north bi Aligarh and Gurgaon civil districts, 
on the east b} Aligarh and Mainpun and Efah 
districts, on llie south Agra district, and on 
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the we^t b) the feudator> state of Bharalpur. 

It has an area of 1457 sqware miles and a pop- 
ulation of 763 099, the \ast majontj of whom 
are Vaishnasa Hmdus This compnses the 
Vaishnaia Holj Land, the famous Braj Man- 
dal, or circuit of 84 feor, or 168 miles, made 
b> the aealous Vaishnaia pilgrims, and here, 
legend affirms, h'-ed and grazed their herds 
the deified brothers Krishna and Bala Rama, 
the Apollo and Hercules of India 
The physical features of this land of Braj 
are, generally speaking somewhat (disappoint- 
ing Tarther east the country is fhore fruitful 
and coiered with rich mango groies, and &t 
one tune the traditional description of Bra), as 
coicred uith forests and rich pasture lands, 
may have been true, but at the present time 
the land is flat and uninteresting There arc 
a few large towns, as Alathura Bnndaban, 
Gobardhan, Kosi, etc , but the villages in which 
the masses of the people h\e are of the ordi- 
nary type, a mere cluster of three or four hun- 
dred small hovels built of mud and thatched 
with grass The mud is dug from one side of 
the site on vvhiCh the village is built forming 
a tank which fills with water during the ram> 
season and over which a green scum forms m 
the dry weather, and from which the cattle 



and some of the people e\cn, drink, and m 
t^hich they wash their clothes There is no 
regnlanty in the street, the houses being built 
at all angles, but there is usually one mam, 
crooked street running through the town on 
which are some small shops, open at the front, 
in which are displa>ed such wares and articles 
of merchandise as flour, sugar, tobacco, spiccs, 
clothing, etc In modem times the distncf has 
been greatly impro\cd b> the opening of the 
Delhi road, constructed as a relief work dunng 
the famine of 1860^1 This road in the mam, 
follows the older imperial thorougbfnre men- 
tioned h; Jolm de List m 16 ^ 1 , and there are 
still to ^ seen some of the old pillars which 
mark the course of the road Hut especially 
helpful haie been the Agra irngating canal, 
whicli traicrscs the entire length of the west 
em side of the district, and the Cawnpur and 
Achincra branch of the Rajputana Malwi 
Raihia), which passes through Arathiira with 
a branch from Mathura to Bnndaban for pil- 
grims A chord line extension of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway connecting Delhi 
and Agra, has just been £omp!cted and pa';«es 
through the capital and a more important line, 
extending from tliat at> to Nagda m llic 
south, 15 under construction 
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4 Its Flora awd raiiHO On account of the 
unsuitabUit) and povcrt> of the soil there are 
not now tnanj large trees ui the land of Braj. 
The mango and the shcshain, found plentifully 
a little farther east, m the I?oa&, arc, for the 
most part, absent, and in their place maj be 
found the less ^’aluable Nim, rarash, Kadamh, 
and Bfl&JiJ, and different specimens of the fig 
tree, as the Richs Rchgiosa and the Ticits In- 
diciis The rural population are agricultur- 
ists, and the sod is divided as to its productive- 
ness and accessibility and produces tv,o crops 
annuallj, the Rabt, or spring harvest, consist- 
ing of wheat, barley, etc , and the Khartf, or 
autumn crop, for the most part, of 6o;ra, ;Har, 
maize, and other smaller grains 
The land of Braj, from time immemorial, 
has been noted for Us cattle Many of Us 
noted names are m some w'ay connected with 
kme Among these might be mentioned the 
name Bra) Usclf, indicating the cowboj char- 
acter of the people , Mathura, the capital, “res- 
onant with the \oice of the sputtering chum, 
and flow mg with buttermilk” , Gopal, a shep- 
herd name of its tutelary deity, Gokul and 
Gobardhan, and other sacred toivns “At sun- 
rise and sunset,” says Mr, Growse, “the thor- 
oughfares are all but impassable, as the 



•^tTvgghng herds of oxen and buffaloes leave 
and return to the homestead, from fi\e hun- 
dred to SIX hundred to one tliousand head of 
cattle, at least equaling, often outnumbering 
the human population '* 

Anywhere, m this Vais]ina%a Holy Land, 
abound three sacred animals — the deer, the pea 
fowl and the monke\ , the latter especially, m 
keeping w ith hts gregarious habits, taking up 
his abode with man jn the larger towns and 
about the temples, being fed by the people and 
stealing Mhat he can Large sacred turtles 
and alligators are found m the Jamuna espe* 
ciall) at Bnndaban and Mathura, while va- 
rious species of serpents as the cobra de 
enl’eUo and the karoit and such animals as 
the wolf the fox, and the jackal, may be found 
m field and jungle In the drv season, from 
Januars to June eierytlimg looks bare and 
barren and dust coiers the face of the coun- 
tr\ and fills the air so that a dull gray aspect 
IS given to tlie landscajie The sacred rner 
falls awa\ to a mere sluggish nvulet with 
wide stretches of sand on cither side. But 
when the rams set m ut June or July in a 
marieloiislv short time the whole face of m- 
tiire IS chinged The Jamuna flows full from 
bank to bank the plains cliangc from gray to 
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^een; new hfe rcwes m cvcnihing; the 
shnnes ate cro\%<l€d iMth pilgrims, and wliat 
before was tame and tinimprcssii e now teems 
with life and interest 

5 Its People As would naturally be ex- 
pected, the inhabitants of Braj arc mostly 
Hindus Out of a population of 763 099, not 
more than 75 000 are Mohammedans, wlio are 
known as Malakana, or descendants of those 
who at the time of tJie conquest were forced 
to become Mohammedans, and are as inferior 
SQCiallj as the> are numencally There are 
only about twelve thousand Mohammedans in 
Mathura city, and not more than fourteen 
hundred m the neighboring town of Brinda- 
ban, and m western Braj only in Shahpur and 
Kosi do they exist in any considerable num- 
bers The Hindu character of the population 
may be readily seen from the language, which 
IS Hindi, or, rather, a local form of it known 
as the Bro; Bhosha, or dialect, also from the 
map, which shows nearly all the names of 
towns as ending with the Hindi pur, mgar, 
or garh, instead of the Mohammedan endmg 
abad • 

The Hindus of Bra) may be classified as 
Brahmans, Thakurs, ^niyas, and Jats The 
most influential are the Brahmans Of these 



there are several distinct classes, as the 
Sanadh, who are most numerous, the Chaubc!, 
and the Ahtvasis The two latter classes ap- 
pear to be peculiar to Mathura, tlie second as 
carriers and dealers in salt, and the first as 
mendicants and local guides There are be- 
tween SIX and seven thousand of them m Ma- 
thura cit> These Chaubes are great wres- 
tlers and have their gymnasia m different parts 
of the citi A visit to Uie bathing i^hafs and 
principal temples, and to the railwaj station, 
will show them m numbers ready to /all upon 
the unsophisticated pilgrims from distant parts 
They are praised for their learning and sanc- 
tity, but really they are for the most part 
Ignorant and rapacious dcceiiers who in Uie 
mutiny of 1857 were not, as a class, loi-al to 
the gosemment Tlicy are clannish and are 
reluctant to marry outside of their community, 
and marriages arc sometimes contracted 
tween parties yet unborn, or between an old 
man and a child 

The great mass of the Daniyas in Braj are 
^gamalaj, and from this class, mainly, are 
recruited tlie Saran^is, or worshipers of the 
naked gods but they arc unpopular in Ma- 
thura <0 lint there are only two temples one 
near the center of the city and another in the 



ST\TLE OF THE JAtHA TIBrltAMKAR PAOMAPRABHA'JATIIA 
(Dated Samvat *«38 fw V D 981 a donat ye gilt of the 
Svetaabara comman tr ot ^Iathu^a excavated from 
Abe KaabaU *1 b uv Januaty 1889 ) 
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subttrb o£ Kcsopur, bclonpng to this sect. 

The Jats are more important They are very 
numerous. As to their origin there is a dif- 
ference of opinion. They tiiemselves claim 
to be descendants of Jathara hy union with the 
Brahmans; others indicate Kandahar as their 
cradle; nWle still others identify them with 
the Xanlhii of Strabo, the Jatii of PUny, or 
the more recent Jats, or Zaths, found by the 
Mohammedan conquerors of Sindh. 

\Vh3le\er their origin, the adjoining feuda- 
tory state of Bharatpur has been ruled by them 
for centuries, and in the eighteenth century 
their influence was «rtendcd over Bra) with 
such permanent eSect that still in the Kosl, 
Chhata, and Mababan political divisions of 
the district nearly half the villages are held 
by the Jats. 

In the centuries gone by these various classes 
fought out their differences on many a bloody 
field, but in these halcyon days they dwell side 
by side in the villages and towns of Braj, till- 
ing the soil, herding their flocks, and living 
their quiet, uneventful lives under the protec- 
tion of the paramount power, having long since 
forgotten the ^rcssion of other days. 

6 Its Religion. The religion of Braj is in- 
.tensely Hindu. Here and there an unadorned 
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mosque lifts its minarets, or a church its sa- 
cred spire, m protest against the prevaihng 
idolatry and in testimony to the unity of God, 
but nine tenths of the residents, and all the 
pilgrims, are Vaishna\a Hindus As geology 
reveals the various ages of the world s history 
by the rock strata which have been uncovered, 
so in this Holy Land there are evidences of 
the prevafence at different times of different 
beliefs, or of different forms of the same 
belief In the religious history of India three 
phases of the Aryan religion are noticeable 
First the pliysiolatrj of the Vedas second# 
the philosophical speculations of the Shastras, 
and, third, the incarnations of the Puranas 
India IS now passing through this latter phase 
of its religious history The triad Brahma 
Vishnu and Siva in popular estimation has 
Its mam force in these latter days in its sec 
ond member Vishnu has manifested himself 
many times and in the tutelary divinity of 
Mathura he revealed himself m a seventh in 
carnation or as some would say, manifested 
himself fully At the same time Krishna was 
the most human of all the gods This fact 
has had its influence upon the Hmduism of 
Braj and made its capital the most popular 
shnne of India The year round festiv’al sue- 
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c«eds festival, and on Ws birthday festival, 
■Janm Ashtami, and at the tirtie of the satur- 
nalia known as the Holi, and especially during 
the rainy season, from July to October — Nshen 
the sacred nver flows full and strong, and the 
tanks are overflowing, and the plains are cov- 
• ered ^Yith verdure — ^then 5t is that many hun- 
dreds of thousands of pilgrims, of all ages and 
classes, flock to its temples and ghats and sa- 
cred places seeking the favor of the tutelary 
divinity. 
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II 

Its Tutelaki’ Dmv;TV 

I Ills Popularity Onc^locsnotha^ctoll^e 
lonff at Mathura, or, indeed, an>\\hcrc in the 
land of Braj, to find that the demigod Knslma 
lias gained a mighty hold tipon the popular 
afi'ection Here Uirong tnuhitudes of zealous 
pilgrims from all parts of India, and espe- 
ciall) from the «oulh One great event foN 
lows another in quick succession. A stream 
of strangc'voiccd and oddl> clad men and 
women pour along the sacred wa> of eighth- 
four kos about the holy city Gobardhan, 
Nandgavvn, Barsana, Bnndaban and Mahaban 
are sought by the weary mvUitudes, coachi.d 
and bled by the Cliaubes, all anxious to see 
the sacred places and do honor to the deified 
hero of Jfatfuira Great temples nclily en- 
dowed, occupy the sites indicated by tradition 
and legend as the haunts and homes of 
Krishna To spend some time along the Ja- 
muna with Krishna is the highest ambition of 
the devout Hindu 

The enthusiastic Vaishnava confidently be- 
lieves that one day spent at Mathura is more 
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mentonous than a wliok lifetime spent at 
Benares One reason for th\s i* that a longing 
humanitj finds m Inm that ^^hlch appeals to 
universal nature Tlie heroic and the human 
can be understood by man And in the in- 
spiring account given m the Mahabharata, the 
story o£ ‘ the Great War,’* and in the Puranas, 
especially in tlie Vishnu Parana and in the 
Bhagavat Purana, they read o! the famous 
exploits of the hero of Mathura and of Kuruk- 
shetra, and of the amatory svsam of Bnnda- 
ban, and feel that m bun they find one in touch 
with themselves 

2 ilcdern Accretions The people of India 
have never been historians hut they are 
imaginative, and the uncritical votaries of 
Krishna do not stop to consider that the stones 
which have gathered about the life of their 
hero at Mathura are after accretions very much 
later than the earlier accounts It may be cor- 
rect to say that Krishna worship is at least 
tvvent>-fouT hundred years old for Megas 
thenes has referred to Herakles worshiped in 
Methora and Kbsobora or Mathura and Knsh 
napur But this was before his identification 
with the Supreme He is not mentioned m 
the early literature In the later Vedic litera 
ture he is mentioned as a man and m the 
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Sutra literature as a hero, or a dcmjgod, ar 
not as supreme It «s thought tliat the VatsI 
naw culttis did not detelop into its prcsei 
form earlier Ilian the close of the sixteen! 
century of our era, when the Bnndaban Bet 
gall Gosains, or the Gokul Vallabhachan 
wrote the Brahma Vaivarta Purana, the ai 
thonacd Sanskrit source for the local legend: 

7^?ere rna}, indeed, have been an hi«tori 
Krishna living a iliousand years before Gini 
who saN-cd his people from oppression and al 
lied himself with the Pandav pnnees m thei 
struggle for the throne of Indraprastha, nea 
modem Delhi But he is verj different fron 
the jouthful Krishna who stole the curds a 
Galatia, sported with the milkmaids at Bnn 
daban, and performed grotesque feats in tht 
forests of Braj The Mahabharata, the longesi 
poem in the world in all its ninety one thou 
sand couplets, makes no mention of his early 
life The most of this epic may have been 
wntten before the Qinstian era The Han- 
vansa, a modem sequel to the Mahabharata, 
and the Vishnu and the Bbagavat Puranas, 
which give such glowing detailed accounts of 
the deeds of the youthful Krishna, were wnt 
ten hundreds of years after the epic the latter 
perhaps as late as the tenth century of our era 



The Prem Sagar, the tenth book of the Bha-* 
gavat, and A\hich, m its Hindi version, is the 
authority most read by the people of Braj, i 5 
quite a modem narrati\e And now, while 
Radha, the mistress of Krishna, is worshiped 
equal!) wnth him, >el she is not even men 
tioned in the older Puranas, the one devoted to 
her, the Brahma Vaivarta Purana, being the 
very last of the Punmas, and the Bra] Bilas> 
the popular Hindi authonty for Radha’s life, 
was not wntten till A D 1743 All of which 
goes to show how rapidly a story like the 
Krishna legends may grow among an imagina- 
tive people like the Indians 
3 The Krxshno Legends It may seem su- 
perfluous to give much space to the Krishna 
stones, but, as Growse points out, ‘ however 
puenle and comparatively modem many of 
them may be, they have materially affected the 
whole course of local histor>, and are still 
household words to which allusion is con 
stanlly made in conversation either to animate 
a description or enforce an argument " 

As gathered from the Bhagavad Gita and 
the Puranas the legends nin, bnefiy, as fol- 
lows 

Toward the close of the Dvapara, or third 
age of the world, earth became greatl) afflicted 



by asuras, or demons, and cspcciallj by the 
cruel tjrant Kansa, Avho was m reality the de- 
mon J^Jancmi, who bad usurped the throne 
of Ugrasen, his father, the rightful rajah of 
Matlmra In her distress she went, in the form 
of a cow, to Indra at Mount Mem, svho, listen- 
ing to her complaint, went w ith her to Brahma, 
who, in turn, took her, witli all the gods, to 
Vishnu at the miHo sea, and, praising him, at 
last persuaded him to become incarnate, to 
relieve the persecuted earth and destroy the 
t>nint Kansa Vishnu plucked off two hairs, 
one white and the other black, and said to the 
gods "These my two hairs shall descend to 
tlie earth and relieve her of her burden 
and drsfress " The iih/te hsir became Sah- 
rama and the black one Knshna, who was 
bom as the eighth son of Basudeva and 
De\aki of the Lunar race The king of the 
Daityas, Ahuka, had two sons, Devaka and 
XJgrasena, the latter the father of Kansa, and 
the former the father of Devaki Basudeva, 
the husband of Devaki, was the son of Suru, 
a descendant of Yadu of the Arjan race, and 
had another wife, Rohim Kansa had been 
informed b} the prophet Narada that the 
eighth son of his coosio, Devaki, would de- 
stro> him To prevent this he had imprisoned 
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her and destroy ed eacli cWtd as it \s'as born. 
But the seventh, Balarama, who subsequently 
became the companion ot Krishna, was saved 
by being transferred to the womb of Rohini. 
Wlien the eighth, Krishna, was bom he was 
carried by his father secretly in the night under 
the protection of Yoganidra, or Maya, the 
Sakti of Vislinu, and Sisha, the manj-headed 
serpent, across the river Jamuna to the town 
of Gokula and to the house of a nomad herds- 
man named Nanda, whose wife, Yasoda, had 
)ust given birth to a daughter, m whose place 
he substituted Krishna, and, bringing the 
daughter with him to Mathura, unknown to 
anj one, placed her m the arms of Devaki. The 
guards were awakened bj the cr} of a newborn 
child, Kansa was immediately called, and he, 
seizing the child, dashed it against a stone. 
But it arose into the air and, expanding into 
a giant figure, cried out, “He is bom who shall 
kill thee,” and vanished. Kansa, finding him- 
self thwarted, liberated Basiideva and Devaki, 
but, summoning the pnncipal asuras, told them 
that the gods were plotting against his life and 
ordered that every man remark-able for his 
celebration of sacrifice, and every boy in whom 
were signs of imusual vigor, be slain. But 
Krishna escaped. His foster parents, Nanda 
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and Yasoda, carefully reared Inm and liis elder 
brother, Hataraina, who jomed him, as fheir 
own At Gokiila and Bnndabau thej h^ed 
as shepherd's children, and ever evinced their 
divine character bv man> strang'e and marvel- 
ous feats of strength Indeed, from his in- 
faric) Knshrn dtspb>ed Ins superhuman poiv- 
ers He dcstrojcil the female Diit)a, Putana, 
sent to Kill him, overturned the shepherds 
carl, and uprooted two large arjiina trees, and 
bj his unnilv pranks compelled the cowherds 
to migrate to Unndaban There the two bo)s 
roamed about m the forest at will even joining 
in sport With the other children, or performing 
wonderful feats of strength Krishna de- 
stroverl the serjienl Kahja m the Jamuna 
River, and tlie demons Kesin, Anshta, and 
Kalancrni, who sought to take his life He, 
later, persuaded the cowherds to abandon the 
worship of Iiidra and to worship the cows that 
gave them milk and the mountains that gave 
them pasturage, saving that "the object that 
IS cultivated by anyone should be his chief 
divinity’ To protect them from the wrath 
of Itidra, who rained down upon them a 
might) torrent, he plucked up the mountain 
of Gobardhana and held it aloft upon one 
hand 
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But Krishna was not only tlie mighty hero 
admired for his superhuman powers, but he 
was, al^, the jo\ial companion, the amorous 
swam, c\er plajing and sporting, and dancing 
with the shepherd women and maidens, teach* 
,ing them the Rasa dance, stealing their clodies 
at C/ur Ghat, and amusing himself with them 
at his \\ ill In the course of his career he had 
more than sixteen thousand wives and one 
hundred and eight> thousand sons Radha, the 
wife of A>anaghosha, was his chief favontc, 
and has become deified with him Kansa, who 
had not forgotten the prediction of Narada, 
resohed to mahc one more effort to nd him- 
self of his mortal foe He invited him and 
Balarama to some sports at Mathura, m the 
course of which he kilted the tj rant and placed 
Ugrasena upon tlie throne of his fathers 
He repeatedly defended Mathura against 
the attacks of Kansa’s son-in-Iaw, Jarasandha, 
king of Magadba, and Kalayatana, king of 
the Yavanas, but, to save his people from fur- 
ther trouble, deported the entire city in a mo- 
ment to Dwaraka, the exact counterpart of 
Mathura, which he had prepared m the midst 
of the distant sea He subsequently de'troyed 
I^layavana, earned off Rukmmi, daughter of 
King Bhishmaka, tailed the demon Naraka, 
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and, going to Swaraga, Indra’s hea\cn, at the 
instigation of his wife, Satjabliama, daughter 
of Sat>'ajif, stoic the famous panjata tree and 
planted it in her garden at Divaraka 

He fought with and conquered Su’a, de^ 
strojed Paundraka, a usurper, and burned 
Kasi with lus flaming discus It was while 
reigntngat Dwaraka that lie acted as the chan^ 
oteer of his cousin Arjuna, the leader of the 
Panda\as on the battlefield of Kurukshetra 
In the narrative of this e^ent maj he found 
manj of hts views and teachings with w hich he 
endeavored to persuade bis cousin to sla> his 
kindred 

The mission of Krishna was soon ended 
T.'wrtf cffiWe J .we-wwjgw- /«? /mm AV 
•saMng “The demons ha\e been slam, and the 
burden of the earth has been removed , now let 
the immortals once again behold their monarch 
in heaven ” 

Dwaraka was restored to tJie ocean, the Pa- 
davas destroyed at Prabhasa, Balarama as- 
sumed the ?orm of Sesha and finally, Krishna, 
in fulfillment of a prediction, was accidental!) 
shot by the hunter Java, and abandoning his 
mortal body, and tlie condition of the three- 
fold qualities became again mrgiina 

4. NaiMS and Appearance of Kmhna 
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Kri«lina is worsliiped under different forms, 
and has numerous names and titles, all sig- 
nificant of his character Tlie most popular 
among his names are Gopal, “the Cowherd,” 
so given because he grew up among the shep- 
herds of Gohula and Bnndaban; Gopmath, 
“the Lord of the milkmaids,” referring to his 
amorous relations with the shepherdesses of 
Braj , Malliura-nath, “the Lord of Mathura,” 
where he was bom, and whose deliverer and 
defender he became But he is usuallj repre- 
sented in two forms, namel>, either m the form 
of a crawling child with one hand e'ctended 
full of butter, or curds, which he has stolen, 
and popularly known as the 3/cil/io»i Chor, or 
“Butter Thiel," m memory of his childish 
pranks at Gokula, or as the >oung swam, Kan- 
haya, standing in careless attitude playing the 
flute When in the latter form Radha is usu- 
allj associated with turn in worship His 
name, Krishna, signifies ‘ black,” and he is de- 
senbed m the Vishnu Purana as ‘ black as the 
dark hues of the lotus," and elsewhere as hav- 
ing curly hair, with a curl of hair, called Sm 
vasia, on the breast, while his insignia consists 
oi a club, a mace, a sword, a flaming discus 
(C/iafero), a jewel, a conch, and a garland 
5 AXcniter 0/ irorsluf Knshna, while con- 
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sidered to be Vishnu himself, is jet the most 
human of all the gods, enfcnng heartily and 
fully into human life, and in eicry way was 
approachable He represents the jojous and 
cheerful side of Hinduism, and his norship is 
characterized bj a lightness and freedom not 
found in that rendered to any other deity m the 
catalogue Music and especially dancing char- 
acterize the ordinary Krishna worship The 
universal and innate Io\e of childhood finds 
an attraction m the merry child Krishna, and 
the storj of his birth, mfancj , and youthful hfe 
IS read with the same avidity as are the gospel 
accounts of the nativity and infancy of our 
Lord in a Christian household at Christmas 
time There are many festivals and joyous 
assemblies held during the year, such as 
Knshna’s birthday (/anm the i?ajr 

Ltla, and the Holt, in which the people give 
themselves up to the most boisterous revelry 
m commemoration of their hero The Krishna 
worship conducted at the temples consists of 
certain ceremonies performed by the priests 
in the presence of the people, and is usually 
made up of the followmg daily routine First, 
early in the morning the god is bathed and 
dressed, then lights and incense are brought 
before him, after which an offering of food 
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is made of ^\htcli he is supposed to partake. 
This food usuall} consists of cooked and un- 
cooked rice, or other grams, and \arious kiuds 
of fruits and sv.eetmeats After the god has 
partaken the remains, called prasad, are eaten 
h} the worshipers It is usual to find the god 
decorated ^\lth flowers and costly ornaments. 
At some temples, especiallj at the Vallahha 
Swami temples, there arc performed the fol- 
lowing eight services i Mangdla, the sunrise 
levee, 2 Shniigora, the enthronement, half an 
hour afterward , 3 Cuola, suppositional cattle 
grazing in the forest, 4 J?a; Bfiog, the midday 
meal, 5 Ufta/'au, the awakening from siesta, 
about 3 p it , 6 Bliog, the evening meal; 
7 5 'artd/ija, disrobing at sunset, 8 5 ajo, retir- 
ing for the night 

Among the Vallabha Char} as, or Gokulastha 
Gosains, Krishna is worshiped with immoral 
ntes, and, indeed, the pnest is himself looked 
upon as an incarnation of Knshna to whom the 
worshiper is bound to render the most de- 
grading services The founder of this sect 
declared that the dogma of BrahmoSamhandh, 
upon which hts s>stem was based, was given 
to him word for word by the Deity In this 
it IS declared that "every sm, whether of body 
or soul, is put away by union with the Crea- 



tor/' wliich, m the teaching* of this sect, means 
complete submission to the selfish desire of the 
pnest 

6 A'm/ina auJ C/insf In tfic<c dajs oheo 
men and uomen hke Viva Kananda and Mrs 
Desant seek to fill uncnticnl minds with the 
\-aguc occult and mjstieal teachings of Yo- 
gism and thcosophj, some maj be misled b} 
certain statements made concerning the 
Knshna cultus to belicsc that Uicrc is but lit- 
tle difference between the lues and doctrines 
of Knslina and Oinst It is true there arc 
some apparent similarities Among these may 
be noticed the simttarit> in sound of the names 
Krishna and Oinst , Uic flight into Hg} pt from 
the wrath of Herod and the flight to Gokula 
from the wrath of Kansa, the massacre of the 
innocents by both Herod and Kansa , the 
miraculous^ bom foreninners John and Bala 
rama, the songs of the angelic hosts and the 
worship of both Christ and Knshna bj the 
shepherds, the prommence gi\en to tlie child- 
hood of Christ and Knshna m Samt Mat 
thew’s gospel and m the Vishnu Purana, 
the kinship of Christ and Knshna with kings , 
the assumption of dmnit\ and the exhibition 
of miraculous powers by both Chnst and 
Knshna Among the apparent likenesses 
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found in the tenets of the respective culls 
may be named the primary idea underijing 
both religions as that of a benevolent deity 
becoming incarnate in order to save the world 
(Pnllmi, Kosmos) from oppression and to 
restore the practice of true religion; the per- 
sonal assumption and equah^ nith the Su- 
preme ; the requirements of personal devotion 
and attachment on the part of the disciple; 
the emphasis placed upon the doctrines of de- 
votion and faith {BbakU and Pw/w) m the 
Gita and in the gospels, and the promise of 
untold blessings to the faithful m both cults 
Savants have advanced vanous theories to ac- 
count for these similarities. Some, who main- 
tain the ante-Omstian authorships of the Gita 
and a high antiquity for Krishna, have sug* 
gested that Chnstianily may have borrowed 
something from Krishnaology ; others, with 
a greater show 0! success, have expressed the 
opinion that the Krishna story may have bor- 
rowed something from Chnstianity, either 
from the apocryphal wntings or from Saint 
Matthew’s gospel brought to India by Saint 
Thomas, or through Brahman travelers who 
m the early Christian centuries visited in 
western lands. But the ailment for either 
view Is not conclusive It is more probable 



that each sjstem grew up without having any 
important influence on the otiier The growth 
of such a religion as Knshnaism out of tJie an- 
tecedent pantheistic doctrines of the Brahmans 
and in obedience to the longing of the human 
heart for a greater union with the divine is 
as natural as the evolution of Christianity from 
the more primitive religion of the Hebrews 
The agreements are, after all, more apparent 
than real Similarity' of terms does not neces- 
sarily imply identity of meaning, and the sim- 
ilarity in the e% enf s are mere coincidences The 
BItakli of the Vaishnava is not the same as the 
faith of the Christian The Gita teaches that 
to slay one's kindred is right, while the gospd 
urges us to love our enemies Krishna lived 
the life of a rake, while Christ is the model 
of holiness 
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in 

Its Capital 

I Its History (i) Traditional If tradi- 
tion and mural remains and amcent rums are 
to be trusted there ha\e been at least three 
Mathuras, each occup>ing its ov-ti site As 
has been already related, the earliest known 
ruler was Madhu, who reigned m the forest of 
Madhuban This forest was hewn down, and 
a cit> of Mathura was built by Satrughna at 
a very remote period This city may not have 
been on the nver Jamuna at least its site is 
now four or five miles distant from the river 
The present village of Mahoh is on or near 
the location of this ancient Mathura, and it has 
been pointed out by arcli-eologists that the far 
ther back toward Maholi excavations are made 
the more ancient the antiquities discovered 
Indian ruers easily change their beds, and in 
the mtenenmg centuries the Jamuna maj 
have graduallv shifted away from the ancient 
capital This city was distinctly a Hindu city 
After the departure of Satrughna the cit> was 
annexed by a branch of the great Yadav clan 
(2) Buddliist hlatfaura Buddhism arose 
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in India m the sixth century B C , and the re- 
ligion must at a very early period have become 
very strong m Mathura, for tradition affirms 
that it was visited by the great founder him- 
self The many remains exhumed in recent 
years indicate that it became one of the great 
Buddhist centers This second city of Jfa- 
thura occupied the site of the present Bhutes- 
var and Kitra and "KankaU tila ” some dis 
tance back from the river toward the west 
About the years 400 and 634 A D respectively 
two Chinese pilgrims. Fa Hian and Hwen 
Thsang by name, visited Mathura and found 
it to be a mighty religious stronghold The 
former of these declared that all the people 
he met were stanch Buddhists and had been so 
for a vety long time He found in ilathura 
and in its neighborhood twenty monasteries 
with three thousand monks and six stupas, or 
relic towers, which he mentions b> name 
^Hwen Thsang describes the Mathura of his 
time to be four miles m arcuraference, and as 
containing twenty monasteries with two thou- 
sand monks and seven stupas containing relics 
of great religious teachers He recorded that 
about a mile and a quarter to the east of the 
town a great monastery, reputed to have been 
built the s enerabfe Upagupla, m n Inch v ere 
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preserved his nails and beard, \\ as to be found 
In 1853 General Cunningham discovered some 
unportant Buddhist remains at Katra, the site 
of the famous Hindu temple of Kesava Deva 
Among these was a figure of Buddha three 
and a half feet high In 1B60 a more impor- 
tant discover) was made when a number of 
statues, pillars, and bas-rehefs were uncovered, 
from the inscriptions on which it was ascer- 
tained that these occupied the site of four 
Buddhist monasteries But the most impor- 
tant discoveries of all have been made at ' Kan- 
kali tila,” a mound on the road leading to 
Katra Here were found colossal images of 
Buddha and man) other relics which convinced 
the dsscov erers that here was the site of a great 
monaster), perhaps that of Upagupta, men- 
tioned b) Hwen Thsang A large pillar was 
found in the vicinit) of the Katra hill near the 
town Katra seems to mark the center of 
Buddhist Mathura Concerning this Growse 
sajs ‘Taking the Katra, or the adjoining 
shnne of Bhutesvar, as the omphalos of the 
ancient cit>, and the probable site of the stupa 
of Sanputra, a short distance to the east will 
bring us to the 'Kankali tila,’ that is, the mon- 
asterj of Upagupta , vvlule the Jalalpur mound 
has ahead) been identified with the monke) 
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stupa and tlic motmtlj on t!ie Sonkli road with 
the stupas of four earlier Buddlias and the 
other fjrcat teachertof the !a\N " 

(3) Hindu Jfathura But Buddhism aw* an 
etuso<Jc It wan destined to tJeca) and die out 
of this Hnd Ilmdiium again framed the as- 
cendenc), and a second Hindu -Mathura arose 
It would appear that c>en at the time of Ilwen 
Thsanp’s Msit m the middle of the sesenth 
centurj Buddliism was on the decline, and m 
the bcpnning of the eleseiuh centurj the Mo- 
lummedan historians describe Mathura as an 
almost exefusuel) Bralimamcal cit> Jfah* 
mud of Gharni <acke<l the city m lor;', when 
the hisionan records “TJic lown was con* 
aintcleti pI Jiard stone, Iiad openm^ on the 
mer two pates, raised on high and massive 
basements to protect them from the floods 
On the two sides of the citj were thousands 
of houses with idol temples attached all of 
masonrj and strengthened throughout with 
bars of iron and opposite them were other 
buddings supported on stout wooden pillars 
In the middle of the cil> was a temple, larger 
and finer than the rest, to which neither paint- 
ing nor description could do justice If anj- 
one wished to construct a budding equal to it 
he would not be able to do so without expend- 
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mg a hundred million dinars, and the work 
would occupj two hundred years, even though 
the most able and experienced workmen were 
employed" "On the decline o£ Buddhism/' 
says Growse, “Mathura acquired that charac- 
ter for sanctity which it still retains as the 
reputed birthplace of the deified Krishna Or, 
more probably, the triumph of Buddhism was 
a mere episode, on the conclusion of winch the 
city reacquired a character which it had before 
enjoyed at a much earlier period , for vt may be 
inferred from the language of the Greek geog- 
raphers that Brahmanism was in their time 
the religion of the country, and Hindu tradi- 
tion IS uniform in maintaining its claims both 
to holiness and antiquity.” 

(4) Mohammedan Mathura For more than 
file hundred years Ibis sacred city lay under 
the dark cloud of Mohammedan supremacy, 
during which time Hinduism exceedingly 
feared and trembled and made no record of 
progress or even of existence It is only when 
some fearful lightning stroke, more temble 
than the rest, broke through the cloud that we 
have a glimpse of its condition In 1017 Mah- 
mud of Ghazni, during his ninth invasion of 
India, descended upon this holy city and gave 
it up to plunder The magnificent and richly 
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endowed temples were thrown to the ground, 
and more than a hundred camel loads of costl> 
images, including fi\e Urge idols of pure gold, 
with e>es of rubies and adornments of other 
precious stones, w ere earned aw a> . For tw enty 
days this ruthless work of plunder went on, 
and it IS estimated that three millions of rupees’ 
^ worth of spoil, and more flun five thousand 
captives, were earned off Dunng the reign 
of Sultan Sikandar Lodi (148S-1516) it is 
said that 'he entirely ruined the slmnes of 
Mathura and turned their pnncipal temples 
into sarais and colleges Tlieir stone images 
were given to the butchers to serve them as 
meat weights, and the Hindus m ^fathura 
were sinci)} probituird Srom shaving their 
heads and beards and performing their ablu- 
* tions He tlius put an end to all the idolatrous 
ntes of the infidels there, and no Hmdu, if he 
wished to have his head or beard shaved, could 
get a barber to do ik” WTien one considers 
how the high-castc Hindus abhor meat, and 
how essential ceremonial bathing and shaving 
are to them, one can reahae to some extent the 
indignity heaped upon theim In 1636 the em- 
peror Shahjehan appointed Murshid Kuli 
Khan governor of ilathura, with instructions, 
which doubtless were zealously carried out, to 
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stamp out all idolatry But most destructive 
and ruthless of all uas the incursion of that 
iconoclast of the East, Aurangzeb, his son, who 
died a prisoner in the Gwalior fort m 1663 
He vas bom at Mathura and in the toiNn 
noi\ called Fathabad, near Agra, he seized and 
had earned off to prison his elder brother, 
Murad, the rightful heir to the throne of his 
father, Shahjehan So fierce was this zealous 
Mohammedan that he not only sought to 
utterlj destroy the most sacred temples and 
shrines of Mathura, but also endeavored to 
change the very name of the place to Islam 
abad Xot content with the work of his depu 
ties, Aurangzeb, m 1689 descended m person 
upon the devoted city He marked out for his 
special lengeance the famous temple of Ke- 
sa\a Deva, which had been built at a cost of 
thirty lakhs of rupees, and concerning which 
Ta\emier wrote in 1650 ‘ It is one of the 
most sumptuous edifices in all India, and the 
place where there used to be formerly tlie 
greatest concourse of pilgnms The temple is 
of such vast size that, though in a hollow, one 
can see it five or six kos off, the temple being 
very lofty and very magnificent.” In the lan- 
guage of a writer of the time * The proud 
rayahs felt their breath burning in their throats 
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and became as dumb as a picture on a wall 
The idoJs, Mrge and small ahke, all adorned 
with costly je\YeIs, were earned away from the 
heathen shrine and taken to Agra, where thej 
were buned under the steps of Nawab Kudsia 
Begam’s mosque, so that people might trample 
upon them forever ” But they did not succeed 
in securing the most famous idol for, in an 
ticipation of Aurangzeb's raid it had been 
removed, and now rests in the temple of Nath 
Ji m the town of Nathdwara, twenty two miles 
from Udaypur 

(5) Modem Mathura So complete had 
been the destruction of the city by the fanat* 
icai Mohammedans that save a few relics noth 
mg earlier than the sixteenth century can be 
found More than five hundred years Of plun- 
der and rapine had almost completely wiped 
out all traces of the magnificent old Hindu 
city, so that the modem aty does not even 
occupy its ancient site In 1&3 upon the fall 
of Aligarh, then held by the French Matliura 
came under British rule and was made a mih 
tary station on the British frontier, whose 
western boundary was the Jamuna River 
From this time onward interrupted only by a 
number of famines and the Sepoy Rebellion of 
1857, the city continued to grow in prospentj 
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There have been five famines since 1803 
worthy of note, namely, in i8i3*i4 many died 
of hunger, and men sold their v. ives and chil- 
dren to get food ; m 1825-26 the suffering v.as 
great, especiall) in the Mahaban and Saadabad 
districts; in 1837-38 Mr. Hamilton, the com- 
missioner, reported that “all the Anng and 
Gobardhan Parganas which came under my 
observation was an extensive and waste," and 
“the cattle in Aring were scarcely able to 
crawl", in 1860-61 the famine was terrible, 
and man> people died, the collector reporting 
2,500 deaths from starvation m the distnet 
during i86t alone, and the Delhi road was 
opened as a relief work, 8,000 men being cm- 
plojed in metaling it during April alone, in 
1897-98 there was great suffering, and it was 
necessar> to open poorhouses and afford relief 
In 1832 ^lathura was made the capital of a 
new distnct On the tneraorable fourteenth 
of May, 1857, ^he mutiny broke out at Meerut. 
Mr Mark Thornhill was magistrate and col- 
lector at JIathura, and at once took steps to 
protect the city and guard the more than four 
and a half lakhs of rupees then lying m the 
local treasury He applied for aid from the 
adjoining native state of Bharatpur, and a 
small force was sent under the political agent, 
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Captain Nixon, to Kosi, on the northern bor 
der, to intercept an> rebels who might be ap- 
proaching from Delhi, which had already mu 
timed Mr Thornhill himself occupied the old 
fortl;ke imperial sarac at Chhata, a tmvn about 
eighteen miles from Mathura, on the Delhi 
road But -while these preparations were being 
made the native troops at Mathura, which had 
been selected to escort the treasure to Agra, 
mutinied, shot Lieutenant Burton, their com 
mandmg officer seized the treasure, set fire to 
the public buildings threw open the jail and 
liberated the prisoners, and departed to join 
their comrades at Delhi Mr Thornhill then 
abandoned Chhata and returned to Mathura, 
where he was received and secluded by the 
millionaire the late Seth Lakhmi Chand who 
lived m the heart of the town He remained 
there some time, but upon hearing that the 
rebels from Morar and Nimach were approach- 
ing the city upon their retreat from Agra Jfr 
ThomhiH disguised as a native and guided 
by a faithful native officer, Jamadar Dilaivar 
Khan, with an escort set out to endeavor to 
reach Agra Fort They found the road 
swarming with rebels TTie escort fled But 
the faithful Dilawar Khao by his adroit move 
ments and clever replies, brought I^Ir Thom 
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hill 5afel> to A^ra Twice the rebels passed 
through llathura during the mutiny The 
Niinach rebels remained two dajs before pass- 
ing on to Delhi, and the city was only saved 
from plunder by Seth Mangi Lai, who sat- 
isfied their greed b> levying a contnbution 
upon the principal residents of the town On 
the twenty-sjvth of September, on the fall of 
Delhi, the retreating rebels remained a week 
at Mathura, and the city was again saved from 
pillage by one of their own leaders, Hira Smgh, 
who persuaded them to spare the holy city 
Still they practiced great oppression upon 
the people, and even set up their own govern- 
ment, proclaiming Maulvi Karamat Ah in the 
Jama Masjid to be viceroy of the emperor of 
Delhi In October Mr Thornhill returned 
With troops, and gradually order was restored, 
and m Jul), 1858, the treasury was again 
established in the police lines 
Dunng Christmas week, 1859, the viceroy 
held a Durbar at Mathura, at which many hon- 
ors were conferred upon those who had proved 
loyal and faithful during the terrible rebellion 
2 I Is Appearance and Poptilalton The city 
of Mathura occupies the nght bank of the 
Jamuna Rwer, abcfut thirty miles above Agra, 
and, being for the most part built on a hill 
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sloping to the river, it has from the opposite 
side of the stream a picturesque appearance, 
especially from the middle of the railway 
bridge which spans the nver at the lo\\er end 
of the tottm TIic houses are built of stone 
from the Bharatpur qiiarnes, but, there being 
no very tall or pointed buildings, the roofs 
being usually terraced, the sloping site is much 
to the advantage of the city There is a wide 
street pa\ed with stone running the whole 
length of tlie city for nearly a mile and a half 
from Bengali Ghat to Bnndaban Gate, con* 
forming for the most part to the course of the 
river On this mam street arc to be found the 
principal temples, shrines and bathing s!ia!s 
The population of the Mathura municipality, 
according to the census of 1901, is 50566, of 
whom 38000 -ire Hindus, raooo Mohamme- 
dans, and about 500 Christian': This is, of 
course, the resident population residing within 
the municipal limits, but the stream of pil- 
grims, especially during the rainy season and 
upon the occasion of the great religious festi- 
vals, swells this number many fold Mathura 
IS a typical Hindu city the temples and bathing 
ghats swarm w itb priests The Chaube Brah 
man is ever on the alert to make gain out of 
the pilgrims Here may be found at the open 
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the maker and seller o£ idoU, prajmg 

I'aS'lT ““0-1 'sd “ 

called ICan* l ^ * fort 

mt Kama on 

thecih Tf, the northern end of 

of Jaipur aarnawL'"* ’’^ ^’on Smh 

the famous astro ^'asmnal residence of 
the founder At" Ju' Sml, 

city of Amt, * auooessor of the old 

th« oldl^rt'A Looking dottn the nver from 
banW n c ^ the nver 

a< t of bathing ghats, extending 

ar down as a walled garden known as the 
jamuna Bagh or Seths Garden It contains 
"o cenotaphs m memor> of Seths Mam Ram 
° f'^*’>l<h Ji the predecestsoTS of the founder 
the late rajah Lakhnu Chand Near the mid 
die of this line of stands the most sacred 
of them all by name Visrant Ghat commem 
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orating" the resting of Knshca after slaying the 
tjrant Kansa It is distinguished by marble 
arches erected by wealthy devotees The num- 
ber of other g/iats is given as twenty-four, 
twelve above and twelve below, whose names 
refer to well known legends, as, for instance, 
Glianta Bharan refers to the bell rung to arouse 
Vishnu from sleep, Dharapatan marks the 
spot nhere a ivoman on pilgnmage fell into 
the sacred nver and was at once bom again 
into a high position , Sami (So»ih«r), so called 
because it faces the mam street of the city, 
Dhruva commemorates the name of the son of 
Uttana pada, who, through seven years’ pen 
anee, uas translated to heaven On the nver 
bank just below Visrant Ghat stands a square 
red sandstone tower called the ^'afi Bur/, said 
to have been built by Rajah Bhagwan Das of 
Jaipur m A D 1570 m honor of his mother, 
the queen of Rajah Bhar Ma! of Jaipur, who 
immolated herself On rising ground in the 
center of the aty stands the Jama Masjid, a 
mosque built in 1661 bj Abdun Nabi Khan, 
the local governor, on the site of a temple 
Among the most noticeable of the temples is 
the temple of Dwarkadliis in Asikiindi Barar, 
founded by the Gualior treasurer, Parikh Ji, 
commenced in 18:5 It was visited by Bishop 
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Heber in 1825, before it was quite completed 
It belongs to the sect of the Vallabha Chirj'as, 
or Gokulastha Gosams, of which the founder 
was a member The temple of Bhaira\ Nath, 
m the Lobar’s quarter, is remarkable for tlic 
fact that m it is a shnne dedicated to a Mo- 
hammedan saint It IS equally reverenced by 
Hindus, Sikhs, and Mohammedans, who flock 
to it m great numbers Noticeable also are 
the temples of Radha Kishn, m Chhata Basar, 
Bijay Gobind, in Satghara Ward, Bala Deva, 
in Khans Khar Bazar On the opposite side 
of Asikunda Bazar from the Dwarkadhis tem- 
ple stands the palace of the Bharatpur princes, 
Vith a fine gateway, and just opposite the tem- 
ple is the residence of the late Rajah Lakhmi 
Chand On the same side of the street, past 
the palace of the Bharatpur pnnees, standing 
a htlle back from the street, but with an en- 
trance opening to it, stands Flora Hall, a 
church and schoolhouse built m 1893 in com- 
memoration of the deceased daughter of W 
E Elackstone, Rsq , of Oak Park, Chicago 
Krishna’s birthplace is shown at the back 
of the Katra, near the site of the temple of 
Kesva Deva, now occupied by the mosque of 
Aurangzeb built m 1669 It is on the margin 
of a large quadrangular tank called Potara 
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orating the resting of Krishna after slaj ing the 
tyrant Kansa It ts distinguished b> marble 
arches erected by wealthy devotees The num- 
ber of other ghats is given as tuenty-four, 
twelve abo-ve and twelve below, whose names 
refer to well-known legends, as, for instance, 
Ghanta Bharan refers to the bell rung to arouse 
Vishnu from sleep, Dharapatan marks the 
spot where a woman on pilgnmage fell mto 
the sacred nver and was at once bom again 
into a high position , Sami (Samhite), so called 
because it faces the mam street of the city, 
Dhruva commemorates the name of the son of 
Uttana pada, who, through seven years’ pen- 
ance, was translated to heaven On the nver 
bank just below Vis^nt Ghat stands a square 
red sandstone tower called the Salt Bttrj, sard 
to have been built bj Rajah Bhagfivan Das of 
Jaipur in A D 1570 m honor of his mother, 
the queen of Rajah Bhar Mai of Jaipur, uho 
immolated herself On rising ground in the 
center of the city stands the Jama Masjid, a 
mosque built m 1661 bj Abdun Nabi Wian, 
the local governor, on the site of a temple 
Among the most noticeable of the temples is 
the temple of Dvvarkadhis, m Asikunda Barar, 
founded by the Gnaiior treasurer, Pankh Ji. 
commenced m 1815 It was visited by Bishop 
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Heber m 1825, before it was quite completed 
it belongs to the sect of Uie Vallabha Charj'SS, 
or Gokulastha Gosains, of which the founder 
^vas a member The temple of Bhaira\ Nath, 
in the Lohar’s quarter, is remarkable for tlic 
fact that m it is a shrme dedicated to a Mo- 
hammedan samt It is equall) reverenced by 
Hindus, Sikhs, and Mohammedans, who flock 
to it in great numbers Noticeable also arc 
the temples of Radha Kishn, in Chhata Bazar, 
Bijay Gobind, in Satghara Ward, Bala Deva, 
m I^ans-Khar Bazar On the opposite side 
of Asikunda Bazar from the Dwarladhis tem- 
ple stands the palace of the Bharatpur pnnees, 
■with a fine gatewa) , and just opposite the tem- 
ple js the residence of the late Rajah Lakhmi 
Chand On the same side of the street, past 
the palace of the Bharatpur pnnees, standing 
a little back from the street, but with an en- 
trance opening to it, stands Flora Hall, a 
church and schoolhouse built m 1893 m com- 
memoration of the deceased daughter of W 
E Blackstone Esq , of Oak Park, Chicago 
Knsbna’s birthplace is shown at the back 
of the Katra, near the site of the temple of 
Kesva Beva now occupied by the mosque of 
Aurangzeb, built m 16^ It is on the margin 
of a large quadrangular tank called Potara 
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Kund, where it is said Knshna’s ‘ baby Jjnen” 
was washed It is a small room called Jaiiciit 
Bhnvit, “the birthplace,” or Karagrah, “the 
prison house,” where the parents of Krishna, 
Basudcva and Devaki, were imprisoned The 
Anna, where Knshna killed Kansa, is to be 
found outside of the city opposite the civil 
dispensary, and is knoAvn by the name of Kaiis 
ka Ttla, or Rang Bhunti The four principal 
entrances to the city are called the Bnndaban, 
Dig, Bharatpur, and Hoh Gates The latter 
18 also called the Hardinge Gate, m honor of 
the late Mr Bradford Hardinge, who was 
magistrate and collector at the time the beau 
tiful and elaborately carved stone arch was 
erected over the mam street leading from the 
cml station into the city The center of the 
portal is surmounted ivith a clock About the 
only indigenous art found in Mathura is that of 
stone carving, which is indeed very fine, and 
the fronts of many of the temples and private 
dwellings ma> be found covered with exquisite 
specimens of reticulated tracery m red sand 
stone Paperand ropearealsoraade andhttle 
brass images, especially a cunous httle cup, 
known as Vasudeva ka Katora, representing 
the infant Knshna being earned across the 
Jamuna by his father 
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IV 

The Haunts antj Homes of Krishna 
I. The Ban Jathra llie land of Braj is 
full of sacred places, revered on account of 
their being the reputed haunts and homes of 
Krishna The pilgrims can ne\er rest until 
thej have made the round of these holj shrines, 
and hence, especially upon the occasion of 
Krishna’s birthday, called Janm Ashtaim, fall- 
ing m the month Bhadon, corresponding with 
our August-September, m the midst of the 
rainy season, they may be found by the thou- 
sands making the Ban Jathra, or perambula- 
tion of Braj The distance tmieled is popu 
lari) said to be eight) -four kos, or one hundred 
and sixty eight miles, with Mathura as the cen 
tral point in the circle But at the present day 
Mathura is at the western side of the course 
marked out, and it is therefore thought that 
originally the circle must have been much more 
extensive But in any case the circle is not in 
tended to be exact, but ratber ideal, and so 
any place within ma> be considered the center 
The sacred places to be visited are enumerated, 
m a local manual published for the guidance 
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of the pjJ^rnms, as four hiJls, eleven rocks, 
four lakes, eigh^y-two ponds, and tvvelve wells, 
but the mam features of the pilgrimage are 
twelve woods and twenty-four groves, which 
are taken m order During the month of pil* 
gnmage a series of festivals called the Rdi 
Lila, commemorating Krishna’s amours with 
the shepherdesses of Braj is arranged for by 
a class of Brahmans called Rasdhans, whose 
special work it is, and who make their living 
thereby There is no better way, the writer 
has found by personal experience, of becoming 
well acquainted with the haunts and homes of 
Krishna than falling m with a company of 
pilgnms and making with them the perambula 
tion of Braj 

2 Maholi The pilgnms naturally start 
from the holiest place in the holy city of 
Mathura namely, Vistant Ghat The first 
halting place is Mahaban, some four or fiie 
miles southwest of Mathura, in the present 
village of Maholi, lying back from the rn’cr 
about the same distance This is the reputed 
place, as has been before related, where 
Rama's brother, Satnighna, founded the city 
of Madhupura, which Hindu classic litera- 
ture from the earliest penod identifies with 
Mathura, although, to meet all the require- 
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nts of the case, the cit> and the rjver must 
united 

I Gobardhana After \isitmg Tal-ban, 
mudban, and Radha kund, on the na>, the 
jnms come to Gobardhana, "the nurse of 
tie" This famous place of pilgrimage is 
out thirteen miles from Mathura by the 
taled road leading to Dig It is especiall> 
ted as the place where Krishna held up the 
luntam Gin raj on the lip of his finger for 
ren dajs and se\en nights to protect the 
ople from the wrath of Indra, tv ho had, 
rough the teachings of Krishna, been de- 
lved of his usual sacrifices This limestone 
nge of hills is four or five miles long and 
out one hundred feel high and nses a hun 
ed feet from the level plain It is considered 
I holy b> the devotees of Knshna that out 
’ respect for their feelings the modem gov- 
■nment high road had to be earned over it 
1 a paved causew a> The town of 6 738 souls 
built in a break in this range of hills and 
ti the margin of a large tank called the“Ma- 
asi Ganga, which is illuminated once a year, 
unng the festival of the Dewalt Near this 
mk stands the renowned temple of Handeva, 
udt during Akbar’s time by Rajah Bhagwan 
)as of Amber, the old city of Jaipur On the 
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opposite side of the Manasi Ganga are two 
cenotaphs built m memor) of two rajahs of 
Bharatpur, Randhir Sinh and Baldewa Smh 
These stately cenotaphs have m them some fine 
specimens of reticulated tracery m stone, some 
frescoed panels exhibiting scenes in the hfe 
of Krishna, and on the ceilings of the pavilions 
are painted some grotesque historical pictures 
of the siege of Bharatpur in which the Bntish 
army is conspicuous The cenotaph erected to 
the memory of the famous Suraj Mai by his 
son, Jawahir Smh, may be found a miJe or so 
from the town Gobardhana is surrounded 
with places full of interest to the pilgrims, such 
as Basal, where Krishna and Balarama lived 
for a time with their foster parents, Paitha 
where the affrighted people gathered under the 
sheltering mountains, Morban the haunt of 
peacocks, and Chandra SarAvar ‘the Moon- 
lake," where Brahma joined with the Gopis 
in the mjstic dance, and Ganthauh, where was 
tied the marriage “knot" which united Radha 
and Krishna m marriage Some strange sights, 
showing the dcAOtion of the pilgrims, raa) 
be witnessed at Gobardhana , men and women, 
under a vow, making the pilgrimage bj meas- 
uring their length on the ground and men 
w ith arms extended ngidly above their heads 
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- r Grouse tells of a fakir and devotee as 
0 oi\ s For man> ) ears past one of the most 
^ 'll ^ of Gobardhana has been an 

aged Hindu ascetic, who liad bound himself by • 
a\ow to absolute silence; \%hate\er the hour of 
aj, or time of the >ear, or hov.e^c^ long the 
in enal that might have elapsed since a previ- 
ous Msit, a stranger \sas sure to find him 
* ‘ug exactlj on the same spot and in the 
same position, as if he had ne\er once stirred, 
n s ight awning suspended over his head, and 
immediatcl) m front of him a miniature shnne 
conUmmg an emblem of the gods The half 
^hir) which was the limit of his vow has at 
ength expired , but his tongue, bound for so 
nunv j ears, has now lost the power of uttering 
nny articulate sound In a little dog kennel 
nt the side sits another devotee, with his legs 


crossed under him, ready to enter into conver- 
sation with all comers and looking one of the 
happiest and most contented of mortals though 
the cell m which he has immured himself is so 
confined that he can neither stand up nor he 
down” What a strange, inconsistent, and 

contradictory thing IS Hinduism I 

4 Barsa7tcu The next important halting 
place after Gobardhana is Barsana, 

Radha. Krishna’s mistress, was bom It stands 
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on and at the foot of a ndge on the summit 
of which are several temples dedicated to Lavii 
Ji, “the beloved/' a local title of Radha She 
was brought up here by her parents, BnWt- 
bhan and Kirat Near by are Dhani Kund, 
where Jasoda, the foster mother of Krishna, 
when washing her milk pail, first saw the 
youthful pair together, and Prem-Saro^’ar, 
“love lake,” where Krishna first made loi e to 
Radha , and Sanket, their place of illicit meet 
mg The town of Bareana, now m ntins, n as 
built on a magnificent scale by a famous pun- 
dit, Rup Ram, early in the eighteenth centurj , 
and was enriched by the rajahs of Bharatpur 
and Indore and further helped b> Mohan Ram, 
ja -Btahtnan. and hv Lai -U* a Tantia Thakui> 
but had scarce!) been completed before it u’a| 
destro>ed by Nazir Najaf Klian, after a severe 
battle with the Jats, m 1775, when the toum 
was giien over to plunder 
S Nfl»idgou« About five miles from Bar-. 
Sana is Nandgawn, whicli like the fonner, is ’ 
in a ruinous state The Milage occupies the 
slope of a hill on the top of which stands a 
large temple dedicated to Nand Rai Ji, the 
foster father of Knshna Nandgawn is the 
reputed home of Nanda In the town may be 
found some handsome houses built by the fa- 
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tieht Barsana, and sc%en or 

"hich Jasoda-Nandan is the 
drM a hun- 

the fn >cars old. Near bj is one of 

Z!Z Pan-Sarovar. 

{Wt, s*«ps leading 

t™ ‘0 on all s.des After leat- 

kLc A ptlgnms Msit Karohla, 

Rarlit^’ jnokh, ^\here Krishna penciled 
,{j. ^ Anjan, and Pisa>o, where 

and^if 

PalT».i * joumejmg north come to Charan 
fli* delighted to stop and pla> 

shtfw.^ t ^here he was %nsiled and wor- 
p.^ I Indra Thence they reach Dadhi- 
'* "^sre Krishna sported with the milk- 
* and Kot ban, the extreme limit of the 
r^mbulation The> then turn «outh to 
cssai, where Krishna reclined under the can- 
P)*ng heads of the divine serpent Sesha, and 
^ reach the Jamuna at Khcl ban, where his* 
remples were crowned with the mirriage 
breaths, after which they follow the course 
^the ruer, coming 6rst to Bihar-ban, and to 
Ghat, where Krtslma stole the mdhniaids 
clothes, and to Nand Ghat, where Nonda 
'\as earned up at the bidding of the sea ^ . 
Vanina, and to Bachh ban, where the demon 
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Buchhasur was slain, and to Alcrur, v-ftere 
Krishna recei\ed Kansa's invitation to the 
Mathura contest, and then, finally, to the e^er- 
famous Brindaban, “the TuJsi Grove “ 

6 ffrtndaban (t) Descnption Bnndaban 
occupies a bend m the nver Jamuna about six 
miles north of Mathura A little higher up the 
nver there is a similar curve Concerning these 
the traditional explanation %’anes, some hold- 
ing that the bend m the nver is due to the 
anger of Balarama at Jamuna for dendiog 
him over his clumsv dancing leading him to 
draw his heavy plow through tlie soil, drawing 
the helpless nver from its accustomed channel 
Others, following the Puranic accounts and 
other Sanskrit aulhonties relate that the hero, 
becoming intoxicated, longed, m his thirst, 
for a bath in the sacred stream and called 
to her to approach, which, refusing to do, he 
took up his plow and made a new channel, 
forcing the water to follow his bidding nie 
more natural explanation would appear to be 
that the nver, coursing its way through the 
sandy soil, took the natural turn it has as- 
sumed, the traditions having been m\ented to 
explain the phenomenon Bnndaban has a 
population of 22717 1,459 of whom are Mo- 
hammedans and about 200 Oimhans The 
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Hindus are mostly Bcahtnans, Ban)'as, and 
Vaishnavas; half the people are professed celi- 
bates, a large number of devotees have come to 
the holy shrine to die, and it is said that some 
eight thousand widows devoted to Krishna 
reside in the place, so that it is not surprising 
that the deaths should exceed the births. 

The word Brindaban, as has been already 
slated, means a Tulsi grove, the word Brinda 
and Tulsi being synonymous. The Tulsi plant 
is the sacred shrub Ocymiim 5o»fht»i, found 
at many of the temples, and which at one time 
grew there in greater profusion. Others, w’jth 
more romantic ideas, would make the term 
Brinda a name of the deified Radha, who was 
sentenced by the demon Sankhachura to be- 
come a njTtiph of Brindaban. From time im- 
memorial this town has enjoyed the distinction 
of being one of the holiest shrines in India, 
but for many centuries it remained little else 
than a wild, uninhabited jungle. There are 
no very ancient temples in the place, the oldest 
not earlier than the seventeenth century, while 
none of the modern ones are more than a 
hundred years old. 

In the sixteenth century the popularity of 
. ^ P as a pilgrim’s resort seemed to spring 
m new Ule, and during the past century, since 
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tt came under British rule, its populanb» 
largely due to facilities for travel and go^ 
roads, has increased It is non connected 
with Mathura b> a good metaled road and by 
a branch meter-gauge fail«a> The old mad 
ran along the mer bank and is now almost 
entirely abandoned 

\Vbile there are now a thousand temples 
and shnnes, large and small, tv ttlnn the munic- 
ipal limits of Brindaban, as'vvcll as mam other 
sacred places, there are not many of pecubaf 
interest, and jet there are ‘ome worth) ot 
special mention Taking these m order, first 
should be mentioned 

(s) The Older Temples. These are four 
in number Tliej were all built b\ the Go* 
«ains under the patronage of that liberal Mo* 
bammedan emperor, Akbar, who visited the 
place in 15/O Tlie four temples, now in a 
ruinous condition, atlliough partlj restored bj 
r S Grow sc, E<q, magistrate and collector 
of Mathura about tliirtv jears ago, are Gopt 
Nath, Jugal Kivhore, Madan Mohan, and Go- 
bind Deva Tlie first three can be described 
m few words Tlie temple of Gopi Nath i». 
perhaps, the oldest andtsonlj partlj standing, 
the raw having cnlirelv disappearctl and the 
three touers fallen down It is reputed to 
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ha\e been built bj Thakur Raesil Ji, descendec 
from the third son of Rajah Uda> Karan, ^^h< 
ascended the throne of Amber in 1389 Th( 
style of the temple is \ery similar to that o 
iladan Mohatu It has an arcade of thrc' 
bracket arches and a choir arch of elaborat 
design Madan Mohan stands at the uppe 
end of the town on the banks of the nve: 
near ^tardan Ghat, where Knshna d« 
stroyed the serpent Kah It has a nave fift 
sc\en feet long, a choir twenty feet square, < 
the west, and beyond it a sanctuary of tl 
same size The tower o%er the sacranutn 
a lofty octagon tapenng to the top The buil 
ing is m a ruinous condition and is not use 
The temple of Jugal Kishore stands near K« 
Ghat, at the lower end of the town It \v 
built by Non Karan who may have been t 
elder brother of the founder of the tern; 
of Gopi Nath, in the year A D 1627, while ' 
emperor Jahangir was on the throne of De 
The temple of Gobind Deva, the largest : 
finest of the four, deserves special menb 
It stands on an elevation on the western i 
of the town An inscription within states ' 
It was built m Sambat in 1647, corresponi 
to A D 1590 b) Rajah Man Sinh soi 
Rajah Bhagwan Das of Amber, under th< 
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rection of tv. o gurus, Rupa ^ buiMmg 

Gro^^se, ^\ho partl> restor^ ^ , not onl) 
thus describes it "Gobind De\-a i 
tlie finest of this H-nd'* 

most impressne religious edifice 
art has produced, at least m up;>er n /-reek 
bod> of the building is in the foiw of a 
cross, the na%e being a hundred fee 
and the breadth across the transepts tne ^ 
The central compartment i< surmoun e< 
dome of singular!) graceful proportion , ^ 

the four arms of the cross are rooie 
>sagon tault of pointed form, not, a« ** , 
in Hindu architecture, composed of o\ J 
ping bnckets, but constructed of true rulia h 
ardics as m our Gothic cathcdnls Tlie 
haie an mcrage tliickness of ten feet, and are 
pierced m tuo stages the upper stage being * 
regular triforiiim to wbicli access is obtains 
b) an internal staircase At the cist entrance 
of the naic a small narthex projects fifteen 
feet, and at the we«t end. between two niches, 
and incased in a rich canopj of sculpture, a 
square-headed doorwa) leads into the choir, 
a chamber some twenti feet deep ne>'pnd thi* 
was the «acranum fianlcrrl on either side I*' a 
lateral chapel each of lliese three cells being 
of the same dimensions as the choir, and, like 
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It, \’auUe(l b> a loft) dome 'The general effect 
of the interior is not unlike that produced by 
Saint Paul’s Cathedral tn London The latter 
building has grcall) the advantage in sue, but 
m the other the central dome is more elegant, 
while the ncher decoration of the w all surface 
and the natural glow of the red sandstone sup- 
pi) that relief and warmth of coloring which 
are so lamentabl) deficient m its Western 
rival ” It is thought that the temple was orig- 
inally surmounted with seven towers, over the 
central dome, sacranum, chapels, and at the 
ends of the transepts, respective!) These 
have all been ruthlessl) thrown down, remov- 
ing the noble effect tlie> must have given to 
the extenor The building ba\ mg a cruciform 
ground plan, and being singularly free from 
the usual grotesque figures which rum so 
many other temples, it would not require much 
alteration to change it into a Christian church, 
and this appearance has suggested that the 
architect may have been assisted by the Jesuit 
raissionanes, who had considerable influence 
at Akbar’s court The image of the god to 
whom the temple was otigmally dedicated v\as 
earned to Jaipur, anticipating the visit of the 
dtstmetae Anrangzeb. ivhcre it still is said to 
be It 15 also said fliat the original plan of 
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the temple showing tlie seven towers is to be 
found m Jaipur, and the Gosain m the temple 
there is regarded as the head of the endow- 
ment 

(3) Modern Temples There are sue tem- 
ples of more modem construction worthy of 
notice One of these indeed, the Madho Bilas 
temple, on the Mathura highway west of the 
to^\ n, IS not j et completed Taking these tern 
pies in chronological order, the Knshna Chan- 
drama temple was built m 1810 by Knshan 
Chandra Sinh, a Bengali Kayath better known 
isLah Baha It is a large quadrangular build 
mg standing m a garden, inclosed by a high 
^\aIl with an arched gates%3y at either end 
The temple cost tweiit>-fiie Jakhs of rupees 
The founder had an interesting historj He 
was the fifth in descent from Baba Murh Mo- 
han Sinh, a weaUh> merchant and landlord 
at Kandi, in Murshidabad When thirtj >ears 
of age he came to hve in the Holj lind of 
Braj At forty he renounced the world, as- 
sumed the jellow robes of a Bairagi fakir, and 
begged his bread from door to door But a 
chance to increase bis worldly gains was too 
great a temptation to the man of business to be 
resisted As he saw the sacred places in Braj 
fallen into nuns by neglect, and the multitudes 
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visiting them e\erj >car, he bought up at a 
price far belou their \a!ue all the villages most 
noted as places of pilgrimage, and, there bemg 
no v.ntten contract, the property has passed to 
his famil> He thus purchased in the Holy 
Land fifteen villages, pa>nng for them in de- 
preciated rupees The temple known as the 
Seth’s temple was commenced in 1845 and 
completed in 1851, the founders being Seths 
Gobvnd Ram and Radha Knshn, brothers of 
the Mathura millionaire, the late Rajah 
Lakhmi Chand, whose father, Seih Muni Kam, 
used to accompany the Lala Baba m his \van- 
denngs as a fakir The temple cost ioctv fi-ve 
lakhs of rupees, and is endowed with the in- 
come of thirt> three villages, seven of which, 
including one fourth of Bnndaban, are in the 
land of Braj It is dedicated to Rang J 1, a title 
of Vishnu The plans were furnished by the 
family guru, or religious teacher, Swami Ranga 
Chari'a, a native of South India, which ac- 
counts for the temple being built in the hnmely 
Madras style It has an outer court seven hun- 
dred and seientN three feet long and four hun- 
dred and forty wide, inclosing a tank and pavil 
ion and garden besides the temple proper The 
temple consists of different quadrangular 
courtyards, one within another, and has at 
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cither end lofty gate tovers co^ered with gro- 
tesque sculpture In the ccntnl court which 
ma% be cilfed the Holy of Hohes m {ront oi 
the image stands a pillar sixt> feet high made 
of copper gilt at a cost of ten thousand rupees 
The front or western entrance to the outer 
quadrangular court is surmounted b) a hand 
some pavilion in the Mathura stjle which con 
trusts favorably with the coarser work of the 
temple gate towers 

The image of Krishna is earned once a jear 
during the Bramotsav fesli\^l m the month of 
Quit corresponding to our March April on 
a huge car wh ch is kept in an adjoining shed 
to a garden six hundred and n nety yards dis 
tant where m tlie midst of the garden stands 
a pavilion especially for his use This festival 
continues for ten da>s and each day tJie god is 
convejed on a different vehicle as a litter a 
throne or tabernacle or on some demigod as 
the sun or moon Garura Hanuman or Shesha 
or on some animal as a horse elephant lion 
swTin etc The huge car is only used on the 
closing daj when of course the crowd is the 
largest Tlie procession each day is accom 
panied bj torches music incense and a body 
guard of troops fumislied by the rajah of 
Bharatpur The image of Krishna is placed 
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in the center qf the car, siirroundod u ith Brah- 
jnans ith fans and bj others on foot, chanting 
}'mns of praise m Sanskrit The car is draw n 
> ropes, all classes of Brahmans and “twice 
rn taking part The distance is covered in 
w close of the 

iva tiere is a displa> of fireworks wit- 
essecl b> an immense throng The temple of 
J^jlha ^man, budi by the late Sah Kunden 
» 0 Lakhnau, at a cost of ten lakhs of ru- 
^cs stands m a court>ard with a large gate- 
>n front a colonnade of spiral 
*r e pillars, each made of one piece of mar- 
Cl and is surmounted b> life-size representa- 
»ons of shepherdesses of Braj m various atti- 
w cs and flanked by grotesque creatures which 
^ nothing to the beauty of the building 


There is ; 


small temple, Radha Indra Kishore, 


t>uiU b) Ram Indra Jit Kuwar of Tikan It 
^ stands on a high plinth is sevent> feet square, 
three aisles and a sanctuarj, the whole 
surmounted by a sloping tower with a finial 
co\cred with gilt Each pillar is made of a 
single piece of stone The Radha Gopal temple 
was built bj the maharajah of Gwalior It has 
n nave fifty eight feet long, with four aisles 
and a sacranum twent>-onc feet deep The 
building is so construct^ that, while open and 
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airy, the glare of the sun is avojded The 
Madhu Bilas temple, on the Mathura road, 
already referred to, was commenced about 
twenty years ago by the late rajah of Jaipur, 
Madhu Srngh, in memory of his guru, but has 
never been completed, and it is doubtful if it 
ever will be, as it lias come to be believed that 
whoever completes the building will forfeit hts 
life It has already cost about eighteen lakhs 
of rupees It is surrounded by a courtyard 
with cloisters, built of Bharatpur sandstone 
The intenor of the temple is beautifully carved, 
the reticulated tracery being especially notice- 
able The roof is supported by enormous sin- 
gle shaft sandstone pillars The sacranum is 
divided into three shnnes, intended to receive 
the god Knshna m his threefold character, and 
IS beautifully faced with marble inlaid with 
various precious stones The floor of the tem- 
ple IS laid in marble The whole is done m 
admirable taste, and has a rich and elegant 
appearance As the temple has not been con- 
secrated, visitors are permitted to enter and 
inspect the building 

(4) Tanks There arc only two tanks of 
any great renown One of these is back of the 
Seth’s temple, and is called Brahm Kund The 
other, Gobind Kund, is near the Mathura road, 
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and '^as inclosed by Chaudhanm Kali Sundari, 
of Rajshahi, at a cost of thtrt) ilwuund 
rupees. 

(5) Ghats. Tor about 3 mHc and a tialf the 
mer front is Uned b> a succession of ghats. 
The one highest up the river is called Kali 
Mardan Ghat, where Knshna plunged into the 
stream to attack the serpent Kah>3. At the 
southern end of the towtn ts Kesi Ghat, where 
he slew the demon of that name. Chlr Ghat, 
where he stole the bathers' clothes, is* shown 
back of the temple o! Radlia Raman, although 
another Our Chat vs shown at the vlhagt ol 
Sij'ara, above the town, on the course of pvl. 
grimage. There are a number of large budd- 
ings along the nver bank, but perhaps the most 
noticeable is the Ganga ilohan Kunj, built by 
Ganga, the Rani of Suraj Mai, the first of 
the Bharatpur rajahs. “The nver front, which 
is all that was ever completed, has a high and 
massive basement story, which, on the lam! 
side, as seen from the tnterior of the court, be 
conies a mere plinth for the support of 
majestic double cloister with broad and loft 
arch and massive clustered pier” It was 5 
this house that a large company of missionari< 
met, first in 1888 and annuallj for several > ea 
afterward, at the lime of the Brahmotsav fe 
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tival, and from which they went forth to 
preach to the multitudes, and where the plans 
for the expansion of the mission m Braj were 
initiated Permission was always readil) ob- 
tained from tlie Bharatpur Durbar, u hich con- 
trolled the building, tJie only stipulation being 
that the occupants, out of deference to the prej- 
udices of the Bralimans, abstain from the use 
of meat 

7 Baladeva The pilgrims having spent some 
time at Brmdaban and some of them, perhaps 
having decided to spend the remnant of their 
days in that holy plice, they pass on tlieir way 
down the eastern side of the river to the next 
important place, Baladeva On the way they 
visit Bel ban and Bhadra-ban, and Bhandir- 
ban, M here Balarama was first named after he 
had slain the demon PraJoniba and Dangoh, 
and Man-Sarowar, oncof the four sacred Jakes 
of Bnj, and l-ohaban, where the demon Lo 
hasur was overthrown, and Gopalpur, and 
Ra\al, and Bhunya ka Klicra where Krtshn'i 
clandestinely met Maoi'ati and had her hus- 
band beaten by his motlier-in Ian, and then to 
Bandignown, and finally to Baladcia Here 
is the famous temple of Baladeva standing m 
the center of the toivn TIhs temple was built 
by Seth Syam Das, of Delhi, toward the end 
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of the seventeenth ccntuij, and the \anous 
courts by different persons from time to time 
from 1768 to 1828 This shnne is a very pop- 
ular one among all classes, and thousands of 
pilgrims resort to it, especially dunng the two 
great feslirals which arc held annually 
8 Mahabati The next place is Mahahan, 
“ “Y" 5 5=3 souls, standing on a lull on the 

‘elt bank of the Jamuna six miles below Ma- 
thura, and about six miles from Baladeva and 
one nule from Gokula It is in fact, the orig- 
inal Gokula of Sanskrit literature and the 
events in the childhood life of Krishna oc- 
mrred here, and not at the more modem 
adjawnt town There is no doubt that here 
some of the great Buddhist monasteries 
Which were founded in the vicinity of Mathura 
aunng the supremacy of that religion for 
Wherever excavations are made for buildings 
fragments of Buddhist sculpture are 
tound, and it seems plain that the Klisobora 
Arrian and Pliny is the town of 
Mahahan, and the gods described by them as 
lOnysius and Hercules are none other than 
our old fnends Knshna and Balarama Here 
are to be found the traditional places connected 
with the early hfe of -the deified hero In the 
nuns of an old fort occupying the hill over- 
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Jocking- the Jamifna may be found the shnne 
of Sjam Lala marfemg^ the reputed spot where 
Jesoda gave birth to Ma>a or Joga nidra who 
was substituted by Vasadeva for the child 
Krishna Nanda and Jasoda s dwelling house 
may be found in a covered court with eighty 
remarkable pillars called /Isst Khamba There 
are five rows of these pillars sixteen m a row, 
dividing the building into four aisles The 
pillars var} in size and pattern the outer ones 
being made of massive stone shafts carved 
honzontallj and with capitals decorated with 
heads and other figures while of the inside 
pillars some are plain and some are highl> 
decorated Four of the pillars represent the 
four mythical ages Several domestic articles 
of Krishna s babjhood are shown as his 
cradle his mothers chum etc It is plain 
that at one time Mahaban was a Buddhist cen 
ter and when the Mohammedans gained the 
supremacy in India this was tong m their pos 
session It would seem that the fort was ong 
inally built by one Kana Katira of Mewar who 
had been driven out by the Mohammedans and 
settled here with the Ra;ah Dig Pal, married 
Ills daughter and subsequently succeeded him 
The fort was taken bv the Mohammedans m 
the time of Ala ud dm by Sufi Yah>a of 
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Mashad who disguised himself and his soldiers 
as Hindu ladies who desired to \isit the shrtne 
of S)am Lab, and were earned inside the fort 
in palanquins The town was sacked b> Mah- 
mud of Ghazni in A. D 1017 from which 
catastrophe it has never recoiered It is said 
that the great temple was once used as a 
mosque 

9 Gotida The nver suburb of Mahaban 
IS GoVcula which must be visited ne\t in order, 
as It contains some noted shrines dear to the 
heart of the Vaishnava pilgnms There are 
a number of temples m Gokula the most noted 
of which ate Gokul \ath> Madan Mohan, and 
Bitthal Nath butU m A D 1511, and Dwar 
aka Nath and Bal Krishan founded m A. t) 
1546 and A D 1636 respectively 
The most notable thing connected with this 
small town of 3 880 inhabitants is that it is the 
home of the Vallabha Charyas or Gokulastha 
Gosains, the epicureans of the East who 
preach and practice the doctrine that life con 
sists rather in social enjoyments than in soli- 
tude and mortification of the flesh The 
founder of this sect, the exponent of ultimate 
Knshnaolatrj , was Vallabha Swami who was 
bom in A D 1479 being the second son of a 
Tehnga Brahman Laldishman Bhatt, of the 
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Vishnu Swami sect He ^^•as bom ^\hen his 
parents were fleeing from an outburst of fanat 
icjsm in Benares, to which they had gone on 
a pilgrimage They, m their fear, abandoned 
him under a tree, but on their return found 
him still alive and earned him back to Benares, 
tlience to Gokula, where he was brought up 
He commenced his career at the age of eleven, 
and wandered over a large part of India, prop- 
agating his faith He often visited the land 
of Bra;, foundmg, m 1520, the great temple of 
Sn Nath, at Gobardhana His permanent 
home was at Benares where he died in 153 * 
He had two sons His second son, Bilthal- 
Nath, succeeded him who spread his doctrines 
throughout the south and west of India In 
1565 he settled doivn m Gokula, and at the age 
of se\cnt> he died at Gobardhana His fourth 
son, Gokul Nath of the se^en bom to him and 
his two wnes, is the most noted The Gokul- 
astha Gosams are the Mormons of the East, 
and claim to have had llieir doctnnes revealed 
directly from heaven They are looked upon 
as incarnations of FCnshna and worshiped as 
such The cultus is the natural result of the 
Bhakti Marg, or of faith,” of the Blia- 
gavad Gita in connection with the narratives 
of the ^'ishnu Puranx ‘TJws doctnne main- 
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tains,” sa>s Mr. Jones, “that by a devotion to 
a personal God salvation is achieved. This 
idea separates tliis doctrine from, and appar- 
ently antagonizes, the prcv’aiUng philosophy 
of the land — ^Vcdanlism. This cult of BhakH is 
connected with Krishnaolatr)', which is the 
worship of the most unworthy and licentious 
god of the Hindu pantheon." And the Go- 
kulastha Gosain takes the place of Krishna 
and claims the same privileges. More will be 
said in connection with the account of the 
Hindu reformers given in the next chapter* 
Grotesque silver toys and ornaments arc 
made at Gokul and sold to the pilgrims in l-Atge 
numbers. Shapes of animals, as cows, deers, 
and peacocks, are made with some skill, al- 
though roughly finished, and the curious shapes 
often render tliem interesting souvenirs, and 
the silversmiths can cleverly copy any model 
that may be given them. After visiting aU the 
sacred places at Gokul the weary pilgrims re- 
turn to the holy city of Mathura and sit down 
to rest at Visrant Ghat, from which the)* set 
out. It has been a wonderful pilgrirnage. 
They have made the Pari-Krama, the perambu- 
lation of Braj. They have finished the Ban 
jalra, “the forest journey," the Braj maadal, 
the grand tour. They have learned the pc*"" 
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sonal lustor> of the deified rake, and reconse- 
crate themsehes to the god of lust, and arc 
prepared as ne\er before to walk tlie Bhakli 
^fars, "the waj of faith/' of devotion to a 
personal 
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The Later Vaishnava Sects 
1 Htnduisvi Changeable. The religion c 
the Aryans who found their home m India : 
not unchangeable It was Vedism, then Bral 
manism, and now Hinduism, >ct each nc 
evolution retains something of the older cul 
so that m India to-day may be found combine 
with the most mystical pantheism the grosse 
polytheism Even Hinduism is changin] 
This evolution has a history “In a sense 
says Mr, J P. Jones m Krishna and Chns 
“the all-pemsive pantheism of Brahmanis 
made’ a certain form of incarnation a necessi 
from the earliest days The ancient Aryat 
could not rest satisfied with the Unknown at 
the Absolute of their Vedantism, so th 
speedily began to erect for their ever-grown 
pantheon an endless procession of emanatior 
But it was probably the phenomenal succe 
of Gautama, and especially the posthumous i 
fluence of his life and example, that opened t 
eyes o! the Brahmans and suggested to the 
the supreme need of an atatar (descent) f 
the populanzing of their faith And th 
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onginated that \’ast s>«tcm of descents, or m- 
cdmations, asIucJi liavc multiplied so greatly 
and developed so grotesquely all over the 
land * TIte Knshna cultus is a later phase of 
Hinduism, and thq narratives of the Puranas, 
more modem than those of the Bhagavad 
Gita, and the Brahma Vaivarta Purana and 
the Hindi Braj Bilas arc the latest authorities 
on the li\ es of Krishna and his mistress Radha, 
and these, according to able authont), were 
not wnlten till the sixteenth and eightcentli 
centimes, respectively These shou the popu 
lar beliefs But there have ansen at Mathura 
and vicinity a number of peculiar sects which 
must be noticed m order to get a complete view 
of Krishnaism Many of the ethical teachings 
of Krishnaism may be learned from the "mod- 
em worship the pilgnmages, festivals hymns, 
prajers offenngs eta m which his votanes 
take part This worship shows the hold he 
has upon the popular mind and 15 an index 
to the character of the god and his religion, 
and to the effect they have upon the lives 
and morals of the people It shows also that 
although Krishna is the central attraction m 
all the elaborate ceremonies associated there 
with >et his numerous followers are far from 
being of one mind as to who he is and as to 
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the manner m uhtch he should be approached 
A mere surface knowledge of Knshnajsm 
would lead an outsider to believe that all the 
great mass of earnest -worshipers believe the 
same thing, and are actuated by the same mo- 
tives, whereas a deeper insight reveals the fact 
that there are many forms of belief and conse- 
quently many sects, and that there are differ- 
ences between these Knshnaitc Vaishnavas 
as wide as between the stnetest Romanists and 
Protestants, or Calvinists and Armmians, of 
the Christian faith So that one can truly say, 
with the late Sir Monicr Williams, that the 
“capaoty for almost endless expansion causes 
almost endless sectarian divisions even among 
the followers of any particular line of doc- 
trine ” 

2 The Modern Sects In the Vaishnava 
Holy Land there may be found a number of 
Vaishnava sects differing m vanous particu- 
lars from the orthodox faith The leading 
mm^cdo30J, or sects, are called the Sn Vaish- 
navas, the Nimbarak Vaishnavas, the Madhva 
Vaishnavas and the Vishnu Swamis, or the 
more modem Vallabha Charyas or Gokulastha 
Gosams They are all worshipers of Vishnu’s 
eighth incarnation 

(i") The Sn Vaishnavas The Sn Vaish- 
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the Nim tree, under uhich tlic founder of t 
sect, an ascetic named Bhash Karacharji, u 
dining As observed within the environmer 
of Braj, thej maj be especial!) found amo: 
the solitar) ascetics who live in little herm 
ages in the sacred groes Many of thi 
live simple lives, spending much of their tii 
m contemplation and worship They have I 
little literature, but many of their teachings { 
emincntl) philosophical and not unlike Chi 
tian truth They believe m salvation by fai 
and in the conscious existence of the soul at 
death and if faithful m this life, in the enji 
ment m the future world of the visible presei 
of the Deity They further believe m the ' 
istence of one infinite and invisible God 
onl> real existence and the only proper obj 
of worship But owing to human Iimitatr 
it becomes necessary for him to manifest h 
self to man’s comprehension For this rea 
they worship Krishna as God They look u 
Krishna and Radha as the sjTnboU of dii 
union and love It matters not whether t 
are real persons or not, for they answer 
purpose of helping the mind to underst 
God and his nature and arouse in man ; 
gious enthusiasm 

(3) The Madhva Vaishnavas The Mad 
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Vaishnavas are not so numerous as the others, 
and wJthm the bounds of the Krishna Holy 
Land have no temples of any note. Their 
founder, Madhva Cbarya, was bom m south- 
ern India m 1199 They are dualists (Dvaila), 
m opposition to the non dualist (Advatta) sys- 
tem of Sanka Char) a, holding that there is an 
essential difference between Jtv-ctman, or the 
principle of life, and Param atman, or the 
Supreme Being 

(4) The Vishnu Swamis There are but 
few of the Vishnu Swamis to be found, but 
their place is taken by the Vallabha Charyas, 
or Golmlastha Gosains, referred to in the last 
chapter The Vishnu Swami doctrines were 
almost entirely remodeled in the fifteenth 
century by the Gokula Gosain, Vallabha 
Charya, who was regarded by hts foJIoners 
as an mcamation of Krishna and worshiped 
with licentious ntes, his sjstem being called 
Ptishlt Marga, "the way of eating and dnnking 
and enjojnng ourself ” 

The modem priests of this sect are known 
as maharajas, and stand to the worshipers in 
the place of Knshna himself The maharajas 
have occasional sources of income as follows. 

“For homage by sight, Rs $ , for homage 
by touch, Rs 20 , for the honor of washing the 
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roaharaja's foot, Rs 35, for the credit of 
swinging him, Ra 40, for the g^or> of mb- 
hmg sweet nnguents on his hod\, Rs 42, for 
thejoj of sitting with him, Rs. 60, forthchliss 
of occupjang the same room, Rs 50 to 500, 
for the performance of t!ic areular dance, 
Rs 100 to 200, for the delight of eating the 
fan iufari thrown oat t> the maliaraja, Rs 
17, (or dnnking the water m winch the ma- 
haraja has bathed, or m which Ins foul linen 
has been washed Rs 19 
‘ The) are the epicureans of the Cast, and 
are not ashamed to a%‘ow their belief that the 
ideal life consists niher in social enjoj-ment 
than m solitude ami mortification Such a 
creed is naturall) destructive of all self re- 
straint even in matters where indulgence is 
by common consent held cnminal and the 
profligacy to which it has given nse is so 
notonous that the roahanija of Jaypore was 
moved to expel from Ins capital the ancient 
image of Gokul Chandrama for which the sect 
entertained a special veneration and has fur- 
ther conceived such a prejudice against Vatsh- 
navas m general that all his subjects arc com 
pellcd before they appear m his presence, to 
mark their forehead with the three horizontal 
lines that indicate a votary of Siva The scan 
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dalous practices of the Gosams and the un- 
natural subserviency of the people m minister- 
ing to their gratification received a crushing 
expose in a cause celebre for libel tried before 
the Supreme Court of Bombay in 1863 ” 
(Mathura Memoir ) 

Before anyone can claim the full privilege 
of communion with the sect be is required to 
make a full dedication of himself and all he 
has {tan, man, rf/iaii— body, soul, and wealth), 
in the following language' 

“One The god Krishna is my refuge Dis- 
tracted by the infinite pain and torment caused 
by the separation from Krishna, which bas 
extended over a space of time measured by 
thousands of jears I now to the holy Krishna 
do dedicate my bodily faculties, my life, my 
soul, and its belongings (tan man, dfian), 
with my wife, my house, my children, my 
v/hole substance, and my oivn self O Krishna, 

I am thy servant ” 

By this act of dedication a man submits 
to the pleasure of the Gosam not only his 
wealth, but the virgimty of his daughter, or 
his newl^ married wife, and such adulterous 
connection is looked upon as the same as 
ecstatic union with the Dmne Being and as 
the most meritorious act of devotion which 
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can be rendered. In giMOg judgment m 
celebrated libel suit referred to above Sir 
Matthew Sausse, the chief justice, said; 

‘The maharajas ha\c been sedulous m 
identifjmg themseUes ^Mth the god Knshfio 
by means of their own writings and teaching, 
and by the similant> of ceremonies and ad- 
dresses which they require to be offered to 
tbemsehes by their followers All songs con- 
nected with the god Krishna which were 
brought before us were of an amorous chdt- 
acter, and it appeared that songs of a corrupt- 
ing and licentious tendency, both in ideas and 
expressions are sun^by young females to the 
maharaja upon festive occasions, in which they 
are identified with the pxl in his most licen- 
tious aspect In these songs, as well as stones, 
both written and traditional, which latter nm 
treated as of a religious character in the sect, 
the subject of sexual intercourse is most prom- 
inent Adultery ts made familiar to the miflds 
of all , it IS nowhere discouraged or denounced, 
but, on the contrary, in some of the stories, 
those persons who have committed that great 
moral and social offense are commended ” In 
the light of these facts it is scarcely necessary 
for Swami Viva Kananda to extol the Knshna 
cultus before a Western audience, or for Airs 
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Besant to say, "The ablest missionary can offer 
to the Brahman nothing more exquisitely sat- 
isfactory to the religious emotions than the 
Avatars of Rama and Krishna " 

"What can the ablest missionary offer to the 
Brahman that he does not already possess in 
his oivn religion, and how can he hope to win 
him to modem presentments of spiritual trutlis 
already familiar to him in subtler and pro- 
founder ancient dicta > Nothing deeper and 
loftier can be offered to him m religious phi- 
losophy than the Vedanta, nothing more sub- 
limely spiritual than his Upanishads, nothing 
more nobly moral than his Bhagaiad Gtta and 
other teachings m the Mahahharata, nothing 
more exquisitely satisfying to the religious 
emotions than the Avatars of Rama and 
Krishna, and the austerer glories of Mahesh- 
vara Why, then, seek to convert him?” (Re- 
view of Reviews, June, 1894 p 600 ) 

Truly the late Bishop Caldwell is correct 
when he says * "The stones related of Krishna’s 
life do more than anything else to destroy tlie 
morals and corrupt the imaginations of the 
Hindu >outh'' 

{5) Other Sects Besides the above-named 
sects there may be found living within the 
limits of Braj several other more modern. 
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though less important, Vaishnava communi- 
ties, such as the Gaurya Vatslmavas, the Radha 
Vailabhas, and the followers of Swami Hari 
Das. The peculiar doctrine of the Gauiya 
Vaishnavas is that in worship the repetition 
of the name Krishna is the chief thing, that 
eyen the formal reciting of the name will in- 
sure salvation, and that aside from this all 
other acts of devotion are nonessential. This 
sect may be known by their caste mark and 
their rosary, the former consisting of two 
white streaks down the forehead joined at the 
root of the nose and extended to near the tip, 
and the latter of one hundred and eight beads 
made of the wood of the Tulsi plant. 

The Radha Vailabhas, founded by the vo- 
luptuous Hari Vans, who is now known by his 
title of Hit Ji, unlike the Sri Vaishnavas, give 
Radha the pTcfcrence over Krishna and deify 
her as the goddess of hist. The followers of 
Swami Hari Das, knoivn hs Gosains, oivn one 
of the most conspicuous temples at Brindaban, 
the only one, indeed, owned by them exclu- 
sively in India. None of them can boast of 
much learning, nor do they differ materially 
from the great mass of Vaishnavas, who are 
especially devoted to Krishna, 

All thMe seels are Vaishnavas ; that is, they 
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believe in the various incarnations of "Snshnu 
and worship him as the great god of the pan- 
theon Among the vanOus Avatars, or "de- 
scents,” they discriminate m favor of the hero 
of Mathura, Knshna, the son of Basudeva and 
Devaki Many of them worship him as su- 
preme, deeming him not so much as an mcar- 
nation of Vishnu as Vishnu himself The) ac 
cept his human life as a part of the divme 
plan and believe in the Puramc legends as his- 
torical eients The so-called reformers sadly 
need reforming themselves The modem 
Knshna cultus is degrading and corrupt The 
life of the founder was puerile, fickle, and 
immoral, and it ts not possible that the disciple 
be greater than his lord In the interest of an 
oppressed humanity there is need of a greater 
Deliverer and a purer faith 
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“ Dejected lodia Iifttbydomicastejes 
And mark the hour whose faithfnl steps for thee 
Through Time's press d raoks bnog oa the J nhQee ' 
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PART SECOND 
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I 

The Founding or a Mission 
I Hozv It Came to Be The opening of 
the Mathura Mission of the Methodist Epis 
copal Church was the result of a combination 
of peculiar providential circumstances In 
1886 when the late Rev Dennis Osborne was 
presiding elder of the Allahabad District, then 
a part of the South India Conference he felt 
strongly impressed that Mathura should be 
opened as a mission station of the Methodist 
Episcopal Churdi He was aware that the 
Baptist Missionary Soaety had been working 
there since before the mutiny of 1857, and that 
the Church Missionary Society had an ag;ent 
there, but still he felt strangely urged to in- 
sist that bis church, also, whose work had 
expanded and overflowed from the trans- 
Ganges field, should have a part in the difficult 
task of overthrown^ this great Vaishnava 
stronghold Ojnceming this impression Mr 
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Osborne some time before his death wrote the 
author as follows . 

“It was some time m the jear 1886 , 1 being 
at the time a member of the South India Con* 
ference and presiding^ elder of the Allahabad 
District, that I was pra>ing and pondering 
o\er the extension of missionar> work in the 
district Our resources in men and money 
were at the time lery slender, still God was 
with us, and we were la)ing foundations m 
his name. We had already occupied Agra, 
and one night I was distinctly awakened by 
a voice sa>mg, ‘Occupy Mathura for Christ 1 ' 
It was not a dream, for I beheld nothing, nor 
jet an audible ^oice. It ivas a voice to m> 
spirit, clear and unmistakable Regardinff it 
probably as a mere natural impression anstng 
from my previous thought, I paid Uttle heed 
to it, and fell asleep again The voice, how- 
ever, was distmctly repeated tiMce, and I could 
mistake it no longer, and immediatel) men- 
tioned it to m> wife I had no acquaintance 
with Mathura, but so ftnnij' was I persuaded 
that God called us there that I shortly visited 
that citj and was confirmed in mj belief that 
Providence was beefconmg to us to enter this 
field Hence at the nmet Annual Conference, 
which took place on Februarj 3, 1887, Bishop 
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Nmde presiding, I strongly advocated the oc- 
cupation of Mathura as a mission held, and in 
the appointments of that Conference (under 
the Allahabad District, then changed to Mus- 
soone District), the following appointment 
appears for the first time ‘Mathura Mission, 
to be supplied ’ The Central Conference which 
followed m Bombay immediately afterward 
changed the boundaries of our Annual Confer- 
ence , and Agra and Mathura, with the native 
work in Allahabad, went over to the North 
India Conference, with my hearty approval 
This gave to our Mathura Mission its best 
opportunity ; and since then its record has been 
one of peculiar success under the blessing of 
God" 

At the session of the North India Conference 
which met m Cawnpur m January, 1888, the 
late Bishop (then Dr ) Parker, while feeling 
that it would be difficult to provide a man or 
money for the enterpnse, yet felt the urgency 
of it, and he and Dr T S Johnson, then pre- 
siding elder of the Oudh District of the same 
Conference, favored the matter m the cabinet, 
and it was decided to send a missionary to 
Mathura The desire to go to this new field 
had strangely taken hold of the writer, who 
had returned from !ea\e the year before and 
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had just been sent to Ro> Bareilli, m Oudh 
He had Jic\ er been there It had the reputa- 
tion of being a hard field It ^^as urged tliat 
there was little hope of success in such a 
stronghold of Hinduism, and that all previous 
efforts to ei’angelize such places had proved 
a failure Still the ti nler persisted in urging 
his case before his presiding elder, who re- 
minded him of these di«couragmg features, 
and further fold him (hat there was no house 
in which to live and but little money \nth 
^vhich to prosecute the uork But none of 
these things could lessen the strong desire to 
enter (his field 

KecentlyDr Johnson who was his presiding 
elder at the time Mathura was opened, wrote 
the author as follows 

*I ha\e been interested in that work from 
its beginning I remember >our contmued 
anxiet> to go and open up work in Mathura 
At first I discouraged the undertaking, because 
we had so few men and ivere so pressed for 
mone>, and I thought I could not spare >t3u 
from my district, but as jou persisted I con 
eluded it might be of the Lord I consulted 
with Dr Parker, and he too said ive w'ere 
not able to take up 'Mathura at that time 
But as jou continued to plead to be sent to 
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Mathura, ue decided in favor of jour going 
and did all v\e could to assist jou with money 
and workers Bishop Parker and mjsclf have 
often conversed about the peculiar manner m 
which JOU were led, and were alwajs glad, and 
I •still am, and I have no doubt but dear Bishop 
Parker m the heavenly home continues to think 
wnth pleasure of his part m making it possible 
for JOU to work m Mathura at that time It 
soon became plain that the Lord was in the 
mov ement May his speaal blessing continue 
to rest upon this workl ' 

The writer became preacher in charge at 
Mathura in Januarj, i8S8 At that time the 
whole of the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church m the upper Doab, as the territory 
lying between the Ganges and the Jamuna 
Rivers is called, was included in the famous 
Rohdkhand Distnct, with the late Bishop 
(then Dr ) Parker as presiding elder Under 
date oi January 19 Dr Parker wrote m his 
diary ‘ This morning started for Mathura, 
arriving at noon After lunch at the Dak 
Bungalow went out to see the city and select 
a location for future work, and if possible, 
hire a house for Brother Scott’s residence 
We selected what we think is the best location, 
hired half a house for Brother Scott, and went 
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all through the city Our whole party was 
pleased with what we saw and thankful that 
we had come It does seem as though a dmne 
liand were leading us in this work here at 
Mathura I never felt more sure that God 
leads than I now feel in this matter of enter- 
ing Mathura ” 

2 As It IVas tn the Bcgtnmitg The first 
year m Mathura the writer moved four times 
First he h\ed m a room in the Dak Bungalow 
(hard by the cemetery ) , then, with hw family, 
m half a hired house m the civil lines, until 
(he heat of Mzy drove them out, and tfien in 
a small bungalow m the cantonments until the 
fiftli of January , 1889, when (hey removed into 
tents pitched on land rented by the mission, 
and on which the mission house was being 
built , and finally, on the t^venty-slxth of Janu 
ary, into a couple of rooms m the parsonage, 
A\hich was completed early m 1889 In Janu 
ary, 1889, Dr Parker Tvrote in his diary con- 
cerning his usit to Mathura "Took Bishop 
and Mrs Fo^^ler to Mathura and spent tlie 
day there 'tt^ent with them to Bnndaban 
New mission house at Mathura nearly finished 
Preached, wnth picture^ in the c\ ening ” This 
preaching was m the heart of the city, m the 
courtyard of a house which we had rented 
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{or z schoolhousc, just back of the present s\te 
of Flora Hall The writer showed some 
magic lantern pictures. Bishop Fowler and 
his son sat on a stool in the veranda, and Dr 
Parker preached to an audience of Brahmans 
In those dajs for a helper the writer had as- 
'oaated with him a feeble old man, William 
Plomer, who had been with Parker at the 
famous Weslej’pur, m Oudh, m i860 He and 
his wife had succeeded m opening a few houses 
for Christian work m the suburbs, but there 
were no Christians of our church m all that 
bigoted Vaishnaia Holy Land, m fact, there 
were icr> few Christians of any church Mr 
Grouse, who was collector and magistrate 
here in 1874, states officiallj that in 1871-72 
there were ui the civil district 816870 Hindus, 
75 649 Mohammedans, and “the small remain- 
der of 23 Christians” ( !) 

In the hired bouse m the city, just men- 
tioned, a school was started, attended by high- 
caste non Christians, and m connection with 
that a Sunday school was held every Sunday 
morning, with a preaching service m the even- 
ing On January 19, as has been before stated. 
Dr Parker, accompanied by Dr T J Scotf 
Mr J T McMahon, and the wnter, m gn 
Mathura to select a site for a mission 
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The> were strangers to the place and "went 
out not knowing whither they went ’’ Thej 
walked about the city, and finally reached an 
elevated site beUveen the Sudder Bazar and 
the city on one of the mam roads, and at once 
said of one accord, "This is the place ” It 
was the place None knew to wliom it be- 
longed, or if it was available When the com- 
mittee departed the missionary found that the 
desirable site belonged to a bigoted Chaube 
Brahman living m the holy city of Mathura I 
It was not likely he would sell his anc&stral 
propertj to a Christian missionary Nor would 
he, uhen seen But still that was the place 
And, evidently, Providence intended it to be 
so, ioT at the ne.\t interview the Chaube agreed 
to rent the land on a perpetual lease, and so the 
best site m the city limits was secured forever 
It was near the city, adjoining the canton 
ments, on a mam road, well elevated and 
healthful On this was commenced the first 
mission house in March There were no mis- 
sion funds for building, but Dr Parker and 
the writer adianced the money application was 
made for permission to build, and soon the 
work was going forward Tiie ground plan 
was drawn on the fourteenth of February, 
the work was commenced on the twenty ninth 
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of March, and completed bj the first of Janu* 
ar\, 1899, the missionancs taking their first 
meal m \t on the twentj-fourth, and sleeping 
m it for the first time on the twcnt) -sixth of 
January 

3 ProtidcnltaJ Help From the first to the 
eighth of March, 1^, occurred the great 
Brahmotsav mela, or Krishna car festival, at 
Brindaban About thirt> missionaries of vari- 
ous missions, and more than a hundred native 
preachers and Bible readers, met for the pur- 
pose*o[ working m this me\a Tlie old house, 
Ganga Mohan Kunj, referred to in the account 
of Brindaban, and put at their disposal by the 
Bharatpur council, was occupied as head- 
quarters, and bands of workers preached daily 
for SIX or eight hours m the vitla showing 
the magic lantern at night to great throngs of 
people 

The Bnndaban i«rfo of 1888 is memorable 
for several reasons A decision uas reached 
at tlvat time which greatly affected the future 
of the Mathura Mission Seated around a 
large table in the midst of this great wicla in 
the heart of this Vaishnava stronghold it was 
decided that a Deaconess Home and Training 
School be established at Mathura and from 
there a letter was sent by Dr Parker to Mr 
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W E. Blackstone, of Oalc Park, Chicago, in- 
closing letters from other missionaries, urging 
that such an institubon, which he had under 
contemplation, be established at this new sta- 
tion of Mathura Concerning the founding of 
this school Mr Blackstone subsequently wrote 
to the writer as follows 

“The attention of myself and friends was 
first directed to Mathura in the following man 
ner We were seeking for some good invest- 
ment in India My parents had died, and I 
Wished to erect a living memorial for them 
On conferring with the ladies of the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Societv I learned that the> 
were placing much stress upon a Home for 
Medical Students at Agra and I first thought 
of building a Deaconess Home there But in 
some way, provision for this seemed to have 
been made, and Mathura was suggested m 
stead So I decided to locate the Deaconess 
Home and Training School there I was m 
New York at the time, May, 1888, On my way 
to the General Missionary Conference in Lon- 
don, England, when I had a conference with 
several of the officers of die Woman's Foreign 
Missionary Society at Mrs Skidmore’s house 
m New York, and then, after carefully con 
sidenng the matter, I gave them a check for 
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three thousand dohars to build a Home. Miss 
Fannie Sparks, under whose supervision the 
Home was established, aftcr^vard petitioned 
me for the addition of nati\e quarters-, etc., 
and v.e furnished two thousand dollars more ” 
Word came to the writer through Dr 
Parker on the se\enlcenth of June, 1889 that 
the Home was to be built, and on the cle\ enth 
of July a committee, consisting of Dr and 
Mrs Parker, Misses English, Blackmar, Dr 
Chnstiancj, and the resident missionaries met 
to select a suitable site for the new buildings 
It was decided that the vct> best site was the 
land adjoining that of the General Missionar> 
Society, and owned by the same Oiaube Brah 
man But when approached he emphatically 
refused to sell or rent, sa}ing that it belonged 
to his grandson, who was a minor, and the 
land could not be diverted Moreover, he 
avowed his purpose to build a shnne thereon, 
and in proof thereof commenced to lay out 
a garden But m a few days on the first of 
November, he changed his mmd and consented 
suddenly to rent the land on the same terms as 
before He was humed to the registrar's 
office before he could change his mmd again, 
the deed was written and registered and the 
site was secured forever The ground plan 
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of the buiidxng; was drawn on the second 
Not. ember, iS88, and on the t^ve^t> fifth 
March, 1889 t!ie memonal comer stone w 
laid by Dr Parker in the presence of a numb 
of missionaries 

Besides these mission houses some spintu 
temples were built the first year The fii 
service was held in the citj of Slathura on tl 
twelfth of February, and the first Engh; 
service w ith the troops m the cantonments toe 
place in the regimental schoolroom on t! 
eightli of April and on the seventeenth ( 
April a Rajput widow was baptized in Brtndi 
ban Since the work commenced to sptea 
into the district, old William Plomer was &ei 
on an evangelistic tour to Hathras, twenty 
four miles distant, on the Caivnpur and Achy 
nera Railway, and nas told not to return Unti 
he had some converts He returned in abou 
a week with the welcome news that eight per 
sons had been baptized and that there wen 
other inquirers under instruction In the mean 
time the school for boys prospered in the city 
zenana work was opened among the high castt 
women and several girls’ schools were started 
On the twenty filthof March, 1890 twoyoung 
Bengali widows from Bnndaban were baptized 
in the mission house draw mg room at Mathura 
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4 Hopeftll Outlook Thus the first jeaf 
closed, and the second opened \Mth much en- 
couragement Sites had been secured for botl* 
societies, the parsonage was completed an4 
occupied, the IDcaconess Home and Training 
School commenced, schools had been opened 
m the cit>, a service commenced for British 
troops m the cantonments, and, best of all* 
there had been about a dozen con\erts and 
there were a number of inquirers in the sur- 
rounding towns and villages 
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The Evolution of a Mission 
I Expansion At the end of 1890 there were 
eight preachers, four Christian teachers, and 
several Bible readers at work on the Mathura 
Circuit There had been more than one hun- 
dred converts, and the inquirers under in- 
struction had great!) multiplied The Dea- 
coness Home was completed and a church 
for the soldiers also, the first service in which 
was held the sixth of Apnl, and a n&dsog and 
prayer room was completed On the tenth 
of March the missionaries were able to go to 
the Bnodahan mela bj train, and for a w eek 
more than a hundred workers preached to 
great multitudes of people But the first for- 
ward movement was made at Hathras at the 
beginning of the cold season of 1889 (Octo- 
ber 7-9), when a camp meeting the.first of a 
senes held there annual]), took place A large 
tent was pitched near the cit>, and several 
meetings were held daily, with the magic lan- 
tern at night The attendance of non Chns- 
tians was large, and about fiftj Qmstians, the 
majoritj of whom were from the schools at 
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Mathura, uere present A Hindu pnest had 
been baptized at ]\Iatbura a few weeks before, 
and Ins presence and addresses attracted con- 
siderable attention and stirred up some resent- 
ment Dunng this mcla the writer w as called 
one night to baptize some conv erts m the city. 
He found thirteen ver> poor and almost en- 
tirel} unclad children gathered m the midst of 
a compan> of adults in a sweeper ward They 
had been under the tuition of Ummed Singh, 
the preacher stationed there, and were the 
first fruits of a large multitude who have fol- 
low ed When the missionary returned to the 
^tent, in which he had left a large congrega- 
tion looking at magic lantern pictures shown 
b> Dr Parker, he found that some of “the 
baser sort” had untied the ropes and threatened 
to throw the tent down upon the people Of 
course this broke op the meeting, and the 
Christians horned awa> to the town hall 
Gradual!) there grew up around Mathura 
eight large circuits The first among these 
were Hathras, 'Mahaban, Bharatpur, and Brin- 
daban, and as the >ears went b) almost every 
important village within a radius of twenty- 
five miles had the gospel preached in It, and 
man> of tliem contained converts and inquirers 
undei^ mstruction. It is true the majonty of 
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titese converts were from the sweeper caste, 
but this did not prevent or hinder work being 
done among all castes, and perhaps there were 
as manv converts from the higher castes dur- 
ing those years as there would have been had 
the work been entirely confined to them In 
1890 the editor ot the Kankab 1 Hind wrote 
“The work at Mathura is worthy of careful 
attention This is the third year there, and 
m this tune the missionary has built an excel- 
lent mission house and a Deaconess Home 
with Training School, and has put up a sub- 
stantial chapel costing four thousand nipees 
This chapel was designed with special refer 
ence to the needs of the soldiers, but the Hin 
dustani congregation also meets there Tuesdaj 
afternoon Mrs Scott attends to the pastoral 
work of the English congregation, and some 
twenty men have begun the Christian life this 
year The missionary preaches in Hindustani 
every Sunday everung m his city schoolroom, 
and he is planning for a large increase m the 
proclamation of the gospel He has several” 
outstations which are quite fruitful, notably^ 
Hathras and Sikandra Rao , m these two towns 
there are nearly two hundred Chnstians, most 
of whom have been baptized within twelve 
months " During elevoi months m 1890 there 
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were 14 baptisms at Mathura, 22 at Sikandra 
Rao and 73 at Hathras 
In 1893 the editor of the Kankab 1 Hind 
again called attention to the work as follows. 
The Mathura work »s worthy of stud> The 
city and outljing cml district are well occu- 
pied Circuits ha\ebcen organized m each of 
the five fchsds (townships), and hundreds of 
converts have been gained m the past five 
years In the center of the city an eligible 
budding site was purchased for five thousand 
rupees, and now a large building, costing 
eighteen thousand rupees is being erected 
This will contain an Anglo Vernacular School, 
an audience room capable of seating five hun 
dred persons, and book room, reading room 
and office Two cervices arc held each Sunday 
in the cit), one m the morning for children 
and one in the evening for non Chnsiians It 
IS not an easy thing to gather and hold con 
tiiiuously a non Christian congregation It 
requires great tact and excellent preaching 
ability ’ 

By January, 1891 the eleven Christians of 
Hathras had grown to a community of one 
hundred and thirty The parents of the chil 
dren had become Christians One man Lai 
Masih, and his wife, Pulmam, became teachers 



and were the means of influencing luindretls 
to forsake their idols and turn to God Abotit 
thirtj Qiristian and Qiumar (leather-worker) 
bo>s were m the school which met in llie 
chapel which had been built, and were under 
the tuition of two Clmslian teachers. Those 
were the dajs of actnc aggressive work, of 
long tours from village to village, of tides 
across country in uncomfortable eXlas without 
springs, of sleeping under trees and in native 
huts, of eating unwholesome native food and 
drinking unfiltcrcd water But they w ere the 
da>8 of opening new work, of finding and 
training inquirers, of baptising and organizing 
converts Workers and teachers had to be 
sought out and trained But the gospel is self>. 
propagative As such converts are made they 
themselves spontaneously turn into earnest, 
successful workers, uneducated and often very 
inexperienced, it js true, but simple hearted, 
teachable, and familiar with the people among 
whom they Jne In those days the missionary 
wrote m his diary “Several months ago I 
went to Gobardhana thirteen miles from Ma- 
thura, and baptized a bairagi (mendicant 
priest) and some of his disciples The man 
was unkempt and was loaded down with ro- 
saries, charms, and amulets With baptism he 
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discarded them He organized his {oUov.ers 
into a Christian school, and took the room 
in which the> were baptized as a schoolroom 
Soon he became restless for more aggressive 
work and hurried aw a} to his old disciples at 
Digg, m Eharatpur territory It was not 
long until he had numerous inquirers under 
training and wrote for some one to come and 
baptize them Then he was off to Bharatpiir 
Itself, and the same thing was repeated In all 
about one hundred converts were made by this 
one man m a few months ” 

Lai Masih, previously mentioned, is another 
example of the same class of worker raised up 
and set to work. He is of the sweeper caste, 
and early came under the influence of the gos- 
pel at Hathras He was a good singer, could 
read and w nle, and soon became familiar with 
the New Testament His wife, Pulmam, was 
in every waj his equal He sent her to the 
Traimng School at Mathura, and then both of 
them were sent out into the work Old Braj 
Lai IS another case The man could neither 
read nor write But he could sing and could 
compose simple hymns m praise of Chnst He 
had great influence m the community m which 
he lued, and he would often spend hours sing- 
ing to the people, accompanying the singmg 
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hji pnmjtire violtn He brought several 
hundreds of his chi» to behc'c m ChrisL In 
hts annual report for 1892 the niisstonar> \\ rote 
as follows 

‘ The pre«jdm;r o/Iieer of the Af^n District, 
hsing on his district and m tlie midst of the 
work all the )car round and >ear after >ear 
and being constantU on the mo>e among the 
people IS prctt^ famdiar with the details of 
the work with all the excellences and most of 
the defects to lie found m it He is not dis 
po«ed to boast of those or suppress the«c As 
IS well known man> of the people are serj 
>er) poor The\ Inc from hand to mouth 
with but little in the hand Tliey arc exceed 
Inglj illiterate With the exception of about 
one hundred and fift) mission employees and 
seseral hundred students the great mass are 
unable to read or w nte It cannot be expected 
that a people oppressed and depressed for 
centuries will burst out into bnllianc> all at 
once And jet ccrtainlj a marvelous cliange 
IS taking place among these people, who have 
put fhenjsehTS under our tutelage It is with 
profound gratitude that this change wrought 
bj grace in the hearts of these humble sullagers 
IS noted Success after tod alwajs brings joy 
and in this work it is onij toil that can bnng 
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success The heart that ne\ er feels the burden 
of work and tvorry js scarcely susceptible of 
the highest joj Has not the weeping m the 
night something to do with the sweetness of 
joj in the morning^ There is profound phi- 
iosoph} in the declaration that ‘he that goeth 
forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing 
his &hea\es with him* (Psa 126 6) 

"Come with me to Daujt and hear the people 
pray 5 to Hathras and hear them sing, to Bhar- 
atpur and hear them testifi 1 Notice the simple 
faith o! the blind man at Aligarh #.vho prayed 
all night for some one to lead him to the 
Hathras camp meeting and got his answer m 
the morning, when a stranger, a non Christian 
lad, came to him and offered to conduct him 
‘Baptize me! Baptize mel’ cried the villager 
in the early morning, before it was yet day, 
pleading before Mr Lawson's tent — ^“Baptize 
me, or the devil will get mel’ It is needless to 
say that his request wras granted See that old 
man from Dauji astnde of his knock kneed 
pony, with rope bndle and stirrups, leaving 
the camp ground for home with the blessing 
of God in his heart and the solar light making 
his wrinkled face look beautiful Having got 
out of the grove on to the highway, he re- 



turns to sa}, 'God has blessed me m this meet- 
ing, and now I am going home to tell the peo- 
ple, and I am sure manj of them will get what 
I have got ’ Yonder goes old Edward, the 
sais, the tent-pitcher, the faithful Christian 
worker, trudgmg from village to village, tak- 
ing his wife with him, mounted on a pony, 
preaching the gospel and leading scores to the 
Lord Such men as tliese make mission work 
a delight and are our assurance of certam and 
complete victor) ” 

2 Jl/a//inr<j IftsUluliotts Mention has been 
made of h9w Mr Blackstone came to help 
Mathura He and his familv and friends have 
from tlie beginning helped and fostered the 
work in this great center 

(i) The Deaconess Home Among the in- 
stitutions which v\cre thus founded the first 
was the already mentioned Deaconess Home 
It was opened ui 1889, and Miss Fannie Sparks 
was the first superintendent with Mrs Mat 
thews as an as«ociate While the new Home 
was being completed the) occupied a large 
house in the European quarters of the station, 
called the avnl lines From the first this Home 
has been like a ‘ cit> set upon a hiU ’ Smce 
1889 there have been five supermtendents 
namfely. Miss Sparks, 1889-90 , Miss Sheldon, 
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MD , 1891-92; Mrs Matthci^s, 1893*96; M»ss 
Sullivan, 1897-99, Gregg, who « 

the present incumbent. These deaconesses ^nd 
their associates have not onlj prosecuted the 
particular work pertaining to their office, but 
have managed schools, and have done the 
work of evangelists, and have itinerated 
the villages, and have entered heartily jnto 
almost everj form of missionary work, edu- 
cational, evangelistic, medical, industrial, and 
whatsoever their hands have found to do they 
have done it with tlicir might As has been 
said, this Home had placed in the wall on 
the twenty-eight of March, 1899, a memonal 
stone On that stone is the following inscnp- 
tion “Trammg School and Deaconess Home 
A Memorial to Andrew Blackstone, and Surah 
his Wife, of Adams, New York Erected bi 
their Son, W E Blackstone, Chicago, Ills , 
U. S A, March 28th, 1899 " 

(2) The Trammg School As the mscnp- 
tion quoted above indicates, the institution is 
not onl> a Deaconess Home but a Training 
School as well Mr Blackstone’s ide^ in 
founding the Mathura Training School was 
to have m India a school as nearly as pos- 
sible like the Training School m Qiicago m 
which he had taken an interest and which had 



proved to be so successful It was to give 
practical training to European and native 
joung women, fitting them for mission work 
“This institution was established," Avntes the 
lady pnnapal, “fo stimulate and give facilities 
for the study of the Bible, to increase tlie 
number and efficiency of Chnstian workers, 
and to utilize the undirected or misdirected 
energies of Christian women in active service ” 
From the beginning it had two departments, 
one for English students, who must be over 
sixteen years of age, of approved Christian 
character, and m good health, and the other a 
Vernacular Department, in which the full 
course is given in the language of the candi- 
date Five students graduated from the school 
in z8gi, four in rSp^, two in iSgs, one in t8g4, 
five in 1895, nine in 1898, and four m 1900 
The following is an extract from the first prin- 
cipal s second report in 1890 Miss Sparks 
writes "The number of students, considering 
that it IS a new work, has been large, and prom- 
ises well for the future, we think During the 
two years tiventy-two different students have 
been m the school, six English and sixteen 
natives, these representmg fourteen different 
stations Some were married and came with 
their families, others unmamed, and others. 
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again, widov.s The number this >car has been 
tnelve The jearl> examinations took place 
m November, the students ac^itting them- 
seUes well Those who had remained the 
entire >ear completed the course of stiid>, 
which, m addition to a cumciilum about equal 
to that of the Training School in Chicago, 
embraces also the first >car’s Missionar> and 
Bible Readers’ Course of Study in Urdu, 
Hindi, and Bengali Some have taken the 
three languages Tlie students have been 
thoroughly drilled m methods of work and in 
practical teaching and zenana Msitmg One 
thousand three hundred and eighty five zenana 
visits have been made by the students during 
the past year They ha\e also had special op- 
portunities for participating in mcla temple, 
and ghat work, Mathura and Brindaban being 
noted Hindu shnnes affording opportunities 
for a variety of practical training which could 
hardly be had elsewhere ” 

The editor of the India Witness recently 
wrote this of the school ‘ Time and space fail 
us to note at length the Training School in 
Mathura, m which European and Indian 
young women are being trained for mission 
service Under the efficient supenntendcnce 
of Miss Gregg the sdiool is enlarging its bor- 
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ders and taking- on strength A function of 
the visit to which \\c refer was the lajing of 
the foundatiAi stone by Bishop Wame of a 
building for the accommodation of one of the 
departments of the Training School, this new 
building also being a gift of Xfr Blackstone 
We have no doubt that this institution has a 
future of great usefulness before it, although 
the largest success is not likely to be attained in 
a year or two ” 

(3) Flora Hall Another Mathun institu- 
tion IS Flora Hall standing in the \er> heart 
of the city The principle upon w hich the site 
for Flora Hall— m fact for all the Alathura 
buildings — was selected was to get the ver\ 
best available In this case Ih-* writer went into 
the city, selected the most eligible site, and tlicn 
sought out the owner with a new to purchas 
ing it In 188S a small house was rented back 
of Naya Baaar, adjoining a mosque and near 
the Dwaraka Dins temple, in which a school 
was opened This was the mission headquar- 
ters m the city Just m front of that were 
some old buildings fallen into nun used as 
residences When Bishop Fowler visited ^fa 
thura on the twentv eighth of Januarj, 1889, 
in company with Dr Parker, and attended a 
magic lantern exhibition in the schoolhouse 
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he Tvas struck with the need of a house in the 
dt}- and urged upon the writer the expediency 
^ getting the very best place. This was the 
best place. The owner was a joung Moham- 
medan, Hamed Ah, of an old and respectable 
but greatly reduced family, a student in Agra 
t-ollege, who very much needed money. It 
nas mortgaged to a Brahman who was glad 
to get his money. The site consisted of two 
^rts divided by a narrow street connecting 
mo parallel streets in front and rear. When 
Ptos'dmg elder, at the 
eno ot i^, he was succeeded by Rev. C. L. 
«re. Upon the tenth of October, iSoo, he 
IT? follows- “Dr. Parker 

thnrJ TT ^fo- 

C?; .'T' “ “raehow We would 

Ijuildings and land on both 
es of the alley leading up to your present 
ed school building. It would be better to 
uy instead of rent, and then we could hold 


our own in case anyone wished to oust us. I 
cel confident we can get our estimates through 
Finance Committee next year But how can 
"e buy now without money? Could you buy 
quaking a payment do^vn of, say, one tliousand 


nipees, the rest payable m installments, or, 
what is better, the whole pay’able on the first 
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of rebruar>» 1892’ You could borrow on? 
thousand rupees at six per cent I behe\e this 
IS best ’ 

This uas good advice, and m accordance 
uith It the whole site was purchased on the 
second of Januar>, 1891, for fi\e thousand 
rupees, one thousand paid down, and the bal 
ance after a jear On the twentj sixth of 
January, 1891, tlie Rev Tliomas Evans who 
had been the Baptist missionaty m Mathura, 
m 1857, and whose house had been burned 
down by the mutineers, he escaping with his 
family to the Agra Fort, wrote as follows 
' It seems to me something like a miracle that 
you should be able to secure a building site 
for a Christian church in the very' center of 
the Hindu conservative and sacred city of 
Mathura You have indeed stolen a march 
on the bigoted Brahman Chaubes of Krishna’s 
birthplace, and they will open their e>es wide 
and exclaim in horror, ‘Ram’ Rami when 
they find a new building for Christian worship 
going up so close to their own temples and 
idols Considering the difficulty of buying 
any site in the sacred city, the extent of the 
ground you have got, its frontage and per 
fectly central position I consider that >ou have 
got the site exceedingly cheap and I feel 
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pretty sure that as soon as it is found out that 
a place of Christian worship js to be put on 
the site you ill be offered double the amount 
for it All I can say is that I am exceedingly 
glad that in the center of the heathen city in 
which thirt>*five years ago I began mj mission 
work, where I could hardly find a footing on 
nhich to stand to preach Chnst, you have now 
found a site on which to put up a good large 
budding to the honor of the God of heaven 
May this prove but the beginning of still 
greater success in the storming and subjuga- 
tion of this stronghold of idol worship, to the 
praise of the living God ! ’ 

As Mr Evans surmised, the purchase of 
such a site for such a purpose was looked 
upon as a daring enterprise A missionary 
begged of the writer to abandon it An officer 
in high position under government considered 
It fraught with danger The Brahmans of the 
city framed a petition and forwarded it to the 
government, setting forth that the land had 
been purchased without their knowledge, that 
the erection of such a building would desecrate 
their holy city But a just magistrate referred 
them to the presence of mosques in their city, 
one of which was adjacent to the site, and 
showed them that the site had been purchased 
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m the open market and that it was not done in 
haste or without their knowledge Other dif 
ficulties arose about the subway over which 
the building was erected and about certain 
front buildings whose cellars extended under 
one corner of the site but with patience and 
fairness all these matters were amicably set 
tied and the work went forward The Mission 
Board promptly gave five thousand dollars to 
paj for the site TTie old buildings were 
cleared away, and throughout the year 1891 
a service was held m the open every Sunday 
evening attended by Chnstians and a large 
number of outsiders \Vhi!e earnestly prav 
ing for funds to build the much needed house 
on the elig ble site now secured the 1 eart of 
Mrs Adalme M Smith of Oak Park Chi 
cago ivas moied to build the house in memory 
of her granddaughter Flora L Blackstone 
daughter of Mr and Mrs W E Blackstone 
a young lady who died in her senior jear at 
Oberlin College while preparing to be a mis • 
sionary Under date of the tiventy eighth of 
April 1892 she wrote as follows After 
prajerful deliberation I have concluded to 
furnish the funds to build the church or hall 
schoolroom etc, you desire to put up in Ma 
thura as soon as I can obtain the same My 
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granddaughter, Flora L Blackstone, died last 
month, and the sorrow has been very heav} on 
all of us She would have been t\vent> four 
m June, and was to graduate from Oberlm 
College that month She seemed emmentlj 
fitted for the Master’s service, and the sad dis- 
pensation IS all the more inexplicable I desire 
to make this building a memorial to her and 
name it Flora Hall, or some such name as you 
may think wise, and place a tablet saj mg that 
it IS erected to the memory of Flora L Black- 
stone b> her grandmother, Adahne M Smith " 
On the fifth of June she sent three thousand 
dollars, followed on the twenty-first of the 
iame month by a letter inclosing two thousand 
iollars more, in which she wrote ‘ With God’s 
faior I have been able to sell my interest in 
a fann near Onarga, Illmois, and thus raise 
the funds for this building It is among the 
last of my earthly possessions, and I am thank- 
ful that I Uve to see it well invested for tune 
and eternity. I am just getting about the 
house after many weeks of sickness I am 
eightj years old on the twentieth of April 
God has been very good to give me so many 
years I hope he may give you a great work 
of grace and the salvation of many souls m 
Mathura and Bimdaban ” 
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The work ^\as commenced early m 1893 
and completed the same year On the six- 
teenth of ]\Iay Dr Parker wrote to Mr \V 
E Blackstone from Lucknow as follows* \ 
"At >our request in )our last letter I last 
week went to Mathura The building is all 
that you stipulated i A good audience room 
with good foundations and good solid walls 
and no rooms above it to make it top-heavy. 
It is the first floor above the elevation walls 
required to level up the place so it will be 
airy and not too high Tlie foundations go 
down deep twenty five feet in places, and must 
stand 2 There are good class rooms These 
begin a little lower down, and hence are two 
stones, and will compare well with the audi 
ence room All is well built of good solid 
burned bnck with thick walls The plan is 
very much like what we talked of at Oak Park 
^VblIe in Mathura I was at the Deaconess 
Home for our Epworth League meeting, and 
saw all the folks *1116 work is good They 
very much need a girls’ schoolhouse They 
are very much crowded Their dormitories 
are leaking badly, and I had two hundred 
rupees given me by a friend, so am helping 
them this amount toward repairs If you find 
anyone who has two thousand dollars to invest 
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get it for tliat Training Home schoolhousc, 
please. Mathura is a grand place, I love 
Mathura,” 

The work on Flora Hall drew near to com- 
pletion, but it was found that it would cost 
more than the original estimates. Mr. Black- 
stone wrote under dale of July 13: "It is very 
hard times here now, but I will send the 
remaining thousand dollars for dedciencies, 
furnishing, etc., of Flora Hall as soon as I 
can raise U,” And three weeks later, on the 
fourth of August, he wrote again as follows: 
"Phil. I. 2, 3. God is goodl In the midst of 
most fearful financial times he has enabled 
me to secure the one thousand dollars to send 
to you. First I had only three hundred and 
thirty dollars, but the next day I was again 
most providentially helped to get the balance. 
This explains why there are two drafts. This 
is to be applied as follows: Five hundred and 
thirty-six dollars from Adaline M. Smith for 
balance of the expense of building Flora Hall, 
and four hundred and thirtj’-four dollars from 
Mrs. Blackstone and myself to apply on the 
furniture." And on August 9: "My wife and 
I have questioned much what we should do 
with hvo hundred dollars which belonged to 
our darling Flora. She went so suddenly that 
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she gave no directions concerning it O, if 
we could only know what would please her 
most, how thankful we should beJ It has 
seemed to us that she is greatly interested m 
the work at Mathura, and her lovely spirit 
would rejoice in the thought of her being able 
to call the people to the place of worship which 
bears her name So we have about concluded 
to purchase a bell with the two hundred dollars 
for Flora Hall " This was done It was cast 
by the Menecly Bell Company, Troy, New 
York, and was shipped on the twentieth of 
November, 1893, and arrived early m 
The bell has cast upon it the following versa 
of Scripture ‘ The Spirit and the bride say, 
Come And let him that heareth say, Come *’ 
It can be heard for several miles, and is rung 
thrice daily when the school is m session, and 
four times on Sundays for services At the 
end of the audience room facing the pJatfonn 
is a black Italian marble slab mounted m a 
stone frame sunk m the wall, which bears the 
following inscription m conch shell letters 
' This Building is erected to the Memory of 
Flora L Blackstone Ihroug^i the munificence 
of Her Grandmother, Adaline M Smith, of 
Oak Park, Chicago, 111 , U S A ” 

Flora Hall was dedicated by Bishop Tho' 
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bum on the tenth of December, 1893 There 
were several preparatorj assembhes and serv- 
ices On Fndav, the eighth, at 7 30 r M , 
there was a platform meeting at \shicli a num- 
ber of addresses were made On Salurda>, 
the ninth, at 8 A, m , there was an Epworth 
League meeting, and at 4 30 r M a memorial 
<ervice was held at which Bishop Thobum 
presided and the memorial inscription was un- 
veiled and addresses were made On Sunday, 
at 8 30 A. M , there was a joung people’s meet- 
ing, and at 4 30 P M the Hall was dedicated 
by Bishop Thobum All the meetings were 
crowded, but at the dedicatory service the hall 
and class rooms opening into it were packed, 
the doors and windows were crowded, and 
even the flathouse tops of the adjoining houses 
were covered Mr and Mrs Blackstone sent 
their daughter’s picture, which hangs m the 
Hall, and an organ which stands on the plat- 
form, and have added an additional room to 
the budding On June 21 Mr Blackstone 
wrote Your letter of Maj 16 has just been 
received, and I can assure jou it was read 
with great interest I truly believe the Lord 
himself led us to undertake this work in Ma- 
thura, and it rejoices my heart to hear how 
he IS owning and blessing it ” Since the dedi- 
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cation of this building it has been m con 
slant use It has been received kindlj b> the 
Bralimans of the city, who now see that it is 
not a menace, in any bad sense, to the hoh 
cit> An Anglo-Vemacular School attended 
by more than one hundred high caste Hindus 
and Mohammedans is held during the week, 
Sunday school m the morning and preaching 
in the evening on the Sabbatli the Chnstian 
girls and bo>s from the scliool marching 
quietly down through the city to the Hall both 
morning and evening, which m itself is an 
object lesson to the people God has signally 
blessed tins enterprise and the people have 
come to look upon it as one of their own msti 
tutions In 1901 the editor of the Indian Wit 
ness visited Mathura and wrote about Flora 
Hall as follows 

Mr Blackstonc has identified himself with 
Mathura in a remarkably helpful and liberal 
waj Through his genetosit> and that of liis 
family seven or eight fine buddings mcluding 
Bo>s’ Boarding Sdiool and nc» dormitones, 
have been brought into existence w tlhm a few 
jears Among these is the commodious Flora 
Hall in the verj heart of the cit> surrounded 
by temples and occijp>Jng a position of the 
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erected as a Tticmonal to Mi«s Flora Black- 
stone, a deceased granddaughter of the donor 
Nothing like it, ^\c think, is to be seen m India, 
edged m, as it is, among temples and Uie 
pretentious houses of uealth) merchants 
Pra>cr and faith and tme American gnt se- 
cured the splendid site after a long, ivcarj 
struggle iMth the big;otr> and mtolcrance en- 
countered Architccturall) the site nas made 
the most of in erecting the Hall Additions 
have rcccntl) been made to the mam building, 
these, too, at Ivlr Blackstone’s expense, so that 
non , as a central place of w orship, also afford 
ing accommodation for school Ixiokshop, etc , 
It nould be diffiaiU to find a building more 
complctclj suitable for the purpose for nliich 
it nas erected It stirs the heart nith hope 
to listen to the siUer toned bell that rings out 
the glad summons to the v.OTship of the true 
and h\ mg God m the heart of the citj gn en 
over so utterly to idolatry and Dr Scott 
believes that it should be rung often and vig- 
orously, for It has many rivals within a radius 
of a mile Day by day almost hour by hour, 
it sounds forth a suggestive reminder to the 
thousands who arc mad upon their idols that 
a Christian fort has been erected at the very 
heart of Hinduism, which is to be a center of 
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light and holy innuence to the generations 
following Here, Sunday after Sunday, and 
on certain week days, gather large congrega- 
tions of Christian people, including scores of 
young people of both sexes, pupils in the 
boarding schools, while here and there m the 
bodv of the large hall, or filling the doorways, 
are Hindus who come to see and hear for 
themselves what the Christians are doing and 
say mg 

‘ On one of the days of our visit a big pro- 
cession composed of the boys and girls of the 
schools, preachers, teachers, and Bible women, 
the members of the Summer School then in 
session, and visiting missionaries of both sexes, 
with banners flying, and Bishop Wame and 
Presiding Elder Scott leading on, started from 
the mission premises and marched to Flora 
Hall through the well flawed streets of the 
city, sweeping past numerous temples with joy- 
ous Christian song, and filling the hall with a 
cloud of witnesses to the transforming power 
of the gospel of Chnst As we listened to the 
strains of the well known Christian battle 
hymin, '/ai Prabftu ytsu, fai Adhiraja' 'Vic- 
tory to the Lord Jesus,’ we could see by faith 
the glorious day when Mathura shall be as 
clean swept of all its lAcAalry as was the Idol- 
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atrous Athens of Paul’s daj through the power 
of the gospel ” 

(4) Gracie Hall The next enterprise was 
Gracie Hall ^\^^cn Dr Parker wrote to Mr 
Blackstone on the sixteenth of May, 1893, 
‘They ^e^> much need a girls’ schoolhouse 
The> are very much crowded If you find 
anyone who has two thousand dollars to invest 
get it for that Training Home schoolhouse, 
please," he addressed a sj-mpathetic listener 
in a worthy cause The house was, indeed, 
very much needed The school had outgrown 
its quarters and was crow ded into leaky dor- 
mitones, and had to study and recite on veran* 
das and under trees and in the overcrowded 
rooms of the Deaconess Home In mission 
work, as m everything else where there is a 
real need, there is, somewhere, a supply to 
meet it Mathura was on the hearts of Mr 
and Mrs Blackstone and their venerable 
mother, Mrs Smith On the third of Febru- 
ary, 1894 he wrote ‘ Your letter, and also one 
from Mrs Matthews and one from Miss 
Bowe, and the plan and map of Mathura, are 
all recened Times are very hard for selling 
property here, and I suppose >ou know that 
the investments our dear Mother Smith has 
been making are from the disposition of her 



property She has no money, and my wife and 
I must raise the money for the Mathura build- 
ing, if it IS built, taking of mother two vacant 
lots, all she has left, except one lot in the city 
and her homestead We ha\e not the money 
at command Must sell something, but we 
have concluded to undertake it I think we 
can send five hundred dollars m sixty days and 
the rest within six months from now If you 
can manage it go ahead on tins basis I think 
(D V ) you can depend on receiving the two 
thousand five hundred dollars within six 
months I shall leave the plan of tlie building 
to you, taking Brother Parker s advice, if you 
Wish We wish the building to be called 
‘Gracie Hall/ in memory of Mrs Smith’s 
grandchild, Gracie Budlong who died in in 
fancy Let there be a plain tablet as per 
inclosed slip May the Lord bless this invest- 
ment, and if lie shall tany may many girls 
be educated and converted and their souls 
made white and beautiful in this building to 
greet her whose memory it keeps green ivhen 
we all meet m the glory land ! ’ In the front 
veranda under the lower, in black letters on 
white marble is placed the inscription reading 
as follows ^'Gracie Hall To the memory of 
Minnie Grace Budlong This Building is 
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erected bj her Grandmother, Adahne 
Smith, of Oak Park, III , U S A-, 1894 ” 

(5) Domiitones Under date of August 
8 he wrote "Your letter of Jul> 3 « received 
If 50U wrote m the evening it was just about 
the time our dear Mother Smith was joining 
the hosts above. Doubtless, ere this reaches 
}ou, jou will have received the paper giving 
account of her going It was tnumphant. 
One by one the saints are going ' God help 
us to do our dutj ere our sun goes down or 
he calls us to meet Jesus in the air I ’ He 
adds "By God’s help wc will make Mathura 
a cit> set upon a hill The bishop is with us 
m sjTnpathy and effort Just read a most ap 
proving letter from him A letter from Mrs 
Skidmore gives us assurance of heart) coop 
eration and sympathy So it appears that all 
IS accomplished, or will be Therefore )0u 
may go right on with the donnitones and extra 
room on Flora Hall I will have the money 
read) as you need it (D V ) Can send a 
part, or perhaps all, by the time I hear from 
jou again" And on October 25 I hope 
>ou are getting on safely and well with ‘Gracie 
Hall ’ It will surely add much to the facilities 
m Mathura for gospel work But most of all 
I hope you are progressing grandly in secunng 
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‘living stones’ for the spiritual Taj they are 
building in the heavens for the habitation of 
God in spirit O, how beautiful those Indian 
souls will be, sanctified and cleansed by the 
‘washing of the water of the Word ’ I desire 
to be a coworker m winning thousands of 
them and how I shall rejoice when Jesus pre- 
sents them to himself (Eph 5 27), without 
spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but holy 
and without blemish I We are expecting that 
many will be won m and about Mathura 
The work in Mathura prospered beyond the 
highest expectations Mr Blackstone pro- 
vided funds for dormitories for the Chnstian 
boys attending the city school, which were 
built m 1896 on land purchased from the Bha- 
ratpur state in 1893 

(6) Smith Hall Tlie Deaconess Home soon 
became too small, and m 1897 through the lib 
erality of Mr Blackstone, it was enlarged 
But again it became too small and it became 
necessary that Gracie Hall be enlarged, and 
that a new hall, to include class rooms and 
dormitories for the Enghsh Department of the 
Training School be built Wlien Mr Black- 
stone was communicated with and was told 
that this enlargement was due to the success 
of the mission he at once made sympathetic 
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response He hoped that he covdd get the 
nione>, and authonzed the additions contem- 
plated But he failed to get the mone> from 
the person from whom he had hoped to receive 
it, and rather than disappoint the missionanes 
he drew upon his own reserve fund, signing 
the check upon Thanksgiv mg Day, 1900 This 
needy work was, therefore, taken m hand in 
1900, and Gracie Hall was enlarged New 
dormitories were added, and a new hall, to be 
called Smith Hall, was commenced 
On the eighth of August, 1901, the comer 
stone of Smith Hall was laid by Bishop Wame 
A large cornpan) gathered m the early morn- 
ing under the shade of a tree in front of the 
building, a h>mn was sung, prayer offered, an 
address giving an account of the providential 
development of the work in Mathura delivered, 
and the stone was with appropriate ceremony 
“well and trulv laid “ On February 15, 1902, 
the completed building was dedicated to the 
use of the English Department of the Mathura 
Training School 

3 BngJuh JForfe A word must be said 
about the English work of the Mathura Mis- 
sion \Vlien the writer went to Mathura m 
i888 he found a British cavalrj regiment quar- 
tered there in which were a large number of 
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nonconformists for whom no religious services 
^\ere provided Besides tfiese there were the 
missionaries and English students to be min- 
istered to It was therefore desirable to open 
an English service There was no church m 
which this service could be held With the 
permission of the commanding officer the regi- 
mental schoolroom was put at his disposal, and 
during the first two jears this was used. But 
It was apparent that a church was needed, 
and an application was made for land m the 
cantonment on which to build, nhich was at 
first refused, but subsequently, as m e\ery 
other enterprise, the very best site m the place 
was given rent free and on that a church and 
prayer room costing four thousand nipees was 
built from pnvate funds The first service, 
which was dedicatory, was held on the sixth 
of Apnl and the prajer room was opened on 
the thirteenth 

This cantonment church and prayer room 
ha%e been a great help m the work The 
prayer room, especially, lias been a center in 
ivhicJi the better disposed men of the lanous 
regiments which ha\c successively occupied 
the Mathura cantonments could meet, and, as 
a coffee shop and reading room were also 
connected with it, tliey could spend a profitable 
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hour •when off dut> In it meetings ha\e been 
held daily, while in the larger room a parade 
seri ice is held on Sundaj mornings and a vol- 
iintar> service on Sunday and Wednesday 
evenings There is no doubt that such Eng- 
lish 'work IS helpful to the general missionary 
work in India The natives see tlie differ- 
ence between the real and the nominal 
Chnstian O/ten soldiers m India become 
interested m mission work and help to sup- 
port It, while the help to them personallj is 
incalculable 

4 Medical Work has been earned on m the 
Mathura Mission almost from the beginning 
Miss Dr McDowell opened the work in 1889, 
and had a dispensary in the city which was 
well attended In 1^1, when Dr McDowell 
was called awaj to Bareilly, Miss Dr Sheldon 
continued the good work Concerning this 
she wrote ‘ With longer hours the attendance 
at the dispensary has been increasing steadily 
Once a week medical work is earned on m 
Brindaban One little woman and her daugh 
ter of high caste who were for some time pa 
tients m the hospital now come regularl> to 
our school, and have a great thirst for know! 
edge They seem Omstvans at heart have 
gnen up the worship of idols, and pray to God 
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m Chnst’s name** Much medical work has 
been done among the Christians m Mathura 
and m the district of which tve have no writ- 
ten record But the permanent work has been 
earned on from Brmdaban as a center. This 
bigoted place has been opened to the mission 
m a wonderful waj Mohammedans are rele- 
gated to the suburbs, and the Brahmans deter- 
mined that neither Mohammedans nor Chns- 
tians should own property withm the sacred 
limits Its thousand temples and multitude of 
priests stood guard over this Holy Land of 
Krishna But m 1889 Miss Fannie Sparks, 
the first superintendent of the Traming School 
at Mathura, who had received funds for 
that purpose from friends at Ocean Grove, 
purchased from a Brahman widow, Champi, 
a most desirable site near the large temples 
and close to the raiJna> station For this she 
paid eleven hundred rupees, and found that it 
had been mortgaged to a trustee of the Go 
bind Deva temple for almost the full amount 
Tins was paid and a deed was wntten and reg- 
istered, possession given, and a mission house 
commenced But immediately a counter 
claimant appeared, the Brahmans rallied to 
lus support, and litigation was commenced 
wluch continued for seseral jears. The prop 
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erty was deeded to Miss Spirks, C L Bare, 
and the w nter, and their successors, to be held 
in trust for the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society Miss Sparks retired from the mis- 
sion in 1890 Mr Bare went on leave to Amer- 
ica, and the battle with the Brahmans w as left 
as a legacy to the wTiter The mission lost 
the case in the subordinate court before a 
Hindu judge , it was appealed to a higher court 
and the decision reversed b> an English judge, 
when it was again appealed to the High 
Court and tlie latter decision confirmed 
thereb), whereupon an application was made 
to carry the matter to the Pnvy Council, but 
the application was not entertained and the 
mission remained in possession 
In 1897 Miss Scott M D , joined the mis- 
sion and was sent to Bnndaban For a time 
she Visited Bnndaban from Mathura, and 
then, at great per^nal inconvenience, lived m 
a native house m the town of Bnndaban, open- 
ing up an extensive work not only in Brmda- 
ban, but in the distnct as well, and gaming 
a hold upon the hearts of the people In that 
> ear Mrs. L A Calder, of Evanston, Illinois, 
gave mone> to build a Home and dispensary 
at Bnndaban, to be called the Mabel Colvm 
Meraonal Home and Dispensary These build- 
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mgs ^\e^e completed b> the end of 1898, when 
tliey were formally dedicated The card of 
invitation to the dedication read as follows 
‘ The pleasure of jour company ts requested 
at the opening of the Mabel Colvm Memorial 
Home and Dispensaiy, Brmdaban, on Thurs 
day, December 15 at 3 p 11 A special train 
will leave Mathura at 2 P m , returning at 
5 IS p M The Rev Colvin S Valentine, 
F R.C S E , LL D , Prmcipal of the Medical 
Missionary Training Institute, Agra will de 
liver an address There was a large company 
assembled in a pavilion erected in the grounds 
adjoining the buildings which gave good at 
tention to the excellent address delivered by 
Dr Valentine The buildmgs were then for- 
mally dedicated, after which the company 
inspected the dispensary and partook of re- 
freshments on the veranda of the Home It 
would be impossible to tell of all the good work 
which has been done from this great center 
dunng the past ten years. Thousands of pa 
tients have been treated hundreds of lives 
saved many homes opened up to the gospel 
the prejudices of ages removed and a good 
influence extended not only m the town but 
among the surrounding villages Soon a hos 
pital is to be added which will further extend 
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the influence of this noble institution Con- 
cerning his visit to Bnndaban on August 8, 
1901, Dr J E Robmson wrote . 

"Another pleasant function was a trip to 
Bnndaban to attend the dedication of the first 
Methodist Episcopal church to be erected m 
that place A modest, inexpensive structure, 
With walled courtjard, to serve as church and 
schoolhouse, was set apart for the service of 
the Tnune God by Bishop Wame with appro- 
pnate ceremonj according to the ritual He 
afterward administered the nte of baptism to 
over forty persons, not exactly the ‘first fruits' 
to Christ m Bnndaban, but a portion of the 
advance guard of a great multitude of people 
m that needj region who are to be gathered 
into the fold of Christ in the near future It 
was a pleasure to partake of the hospitality of 
the Ladies klission Home after the dedication, 
and to recall the story of the protracted strug- 
gle m the law courts to secure the site on 
which it stands By the final decision of the 
High Court the mission's title to the site it 
had lawfully purchased was confirmed All 
deeply regretted the absence of Miss Dr 
Scott, 11 hose labors m connection with the dis- 
pensary have been so useful We cannot for- 
bear mentioning the noble sacrifice of Miss 
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Scott and other Jadies ivhen the epjdennc of 
cholera broke out m the famine gfirls’ orphan- 
age at Ajmere, in charge of JIiss Marks and 
Miss Trjon, and fifty, including the matron, 
died This necessitated the removal of the 
whole establishment to a cholera camp m a 
jungle four miles from the orphanage dormi- 
tories Joined by hfiss Scott from Brindaban, 
the ladies named together with their assist- 
ants, heroically fought the fell disease and 
endured without flinching the indescribable 
hardships of the camp, happil> saving most 
of the women and children Subsequently 
AIiss Scott was shut up m an old disused cot- 
ton press with several hundreds of emaciated 
creatures for several months, living m a go- 
do~vn (outhouse) and subsisting on scanty 
vegetable diet At last worn out with work, 
care, and anxiety she was stricken down with 
enteric fever and djsentery with which she 
fought for ueeks, Anally gathering sufficient 
strength for a vojage to America, where after 
many months her health was restored 

“A pleasant feature of the work at Bnnda- 
ban IS the annual Qinstian mela in March of 
every year, instituted some jears ngo b> Dr 
Scott Over a hundred workers, belonging 
to five or SIX different missions, spend a week 
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together in blessed service for their common 
Lord, greetings are held dailj m a large 
central tent, and preaching is carried on from 
ja dozen different centers in the tnela \Vlio 
can estimate tlic good accomplished b} this 
united effort among the thronging 'thousands 
from manj parts?” 

5 The School of the Prophets This would 
not be a complete account of the Mathura 
mission without some reference to the School 
of the Prophets, or Summer School, held an- 
nuall) at Slathura in the hot season for the 
purpose of training the lower-grade workers 
of the district The workers of this class, both 
men and women, are called m m July and 
August and pursue a course of stud} under 
the tuition of the older and more experienced 
workers and attend lectures gi\en b} experts, 
and at the close of the schcxil are exammed 
and graded accorduiglj The Mathura Sum- 
mer School was perhaps among the very first 
schools of this class, which are now being 
held in almost ever) district m Nortli India 
with great profit In 5891 the missionary at 
Alathura wrote about his comention, which 
subsequent!) became the more elaborate 
School of the Prophets, which often contin- 
ued m session for six weeks 
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“I liacl to hurrj home from Ajmcre to at- 
tend the Workers’ Convention, which con- 
\cncd m Mathura at six o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the t\\ entieth of Maj , and closed on the 
twent) fifth This convention was most in- 
teresting and profitable throughout Great 
harmonj prevailed, and the spiritual fen or 
seemed to increase constantly to the close 
Dr Hoskins, J Lj on. Miss Rowe, Mrs Scott, 
and Dr Sheldon ^\ere present throughout, and 
contnbuted much to the profit of the occasion 
Three hours of solid normal work were done 
m the morning, and the evenings were given 
up to lectures The free discussions, the cnti 
asms, the questions called forth, the informa- 
tion given the enthusiasm manifested through- 
out, must be left to the readers imagination 
The five services on Sunday and the two Quar- 
terly Conferences of Monday were occasions 
of great profit, spintually and practically 
This convention will have greater influence 
upon our work than an Annual or a District 
Conference It demonstrates what can be done 
in the hot weather It helps to keep us all 
active the year round The older preach 
ers enjoyed it as a tune of mental stimulus, 
and the young converts fairly shone under 
the light which they got It cost Mathura 
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only about six rupees, and she got paid back 
tnan\ fold in the good received b> her own 
people 

* In July and August, 1893, the School of 
the Prophets N%as held at Mathura This 
school formally opened on Monday, the ninth 
of Jul), and was continued until the thirteenth 
of August, or lhirt> five da>5, concluding with 
an examination The personnel of the school 
IS interesting The men came from Agra, Ali- 
garh, 'Mathura, Bharatpur, Digg, Hathras, 
and about twent> other places in the Agra 
District The> were mostly sweeper Chris- 
tians, with a few Chumars and several from 
the higher castes, and only one from among 
the Mohammedans There were not half a 
dozen of them who were Christians five )ears 
ago Some o! them had been Christians six 
months One man had not been converted a 
month There was one man who was at least 
seventy years of age One man was entirely 
blind and another bad only one ey e that would 
work But both these men were among the 
best m the class The blind man, especially, 
had a wonderful memory Nearly all the men 
had completed the first book m Hindi when 
they joined the school Most of them had 
learned to read after becoming Christians 
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They were all ^velh-dressed, well-behaved, and 
exceedingl> anxious to leam 
“Some forty-five teachers and exhorters 
availed themselves of the privilege of attend- 
ing the school In addition to these there 
were five local preachers, and the evening lec- 
tures were attended by the twelve members 
of the Bible Woman's Training School Some 
of the wives of the pastor-teachers and ex 
horters also came with their husbands and 
were taught separately So that it is safe to 
say tliat between sixty and seventy were 
reached and helped by the school The fi- 
nances of tiie school were easily managed 
The pay of the men wav allowed to run on, 
and the only additional expense incurred was 
the cost of coming and going to and from the 
school, and about 'even rupees for grass, mat- 
ting books, slates, etc. During the progress 
of tlie school useful and interesting lec- 
tures were given to the men by Dr Scott, of 
Bareilly, and by Brother Clancy, of Allahabad 
This school has done the district great good, 
not only in the amount of instruction imparted, 
hut m unifying and stimulating the workers, 
and m creating an espnt dc corps that could 
only come by being togetJwr daily for a month 
and a half This special school was followed 
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bj a Workers’ Comenbon for everybody and 
b> a Distnct Ep\;orth League ” 

The editor of the Indian Witness urote con- 
cerning this school in August, 1901^ fol- 
lows 

“We cannot close this article without a brief 
reference to the Summer School conducted by 
Presiding Elder Scott for five or sik weeks 
eveT> ta\n> season Scores of workers of all 
grades, local preachers, exhorters, pastor 
teachers, etc , come m from the surrounding 
villages and go through a vigorous process 0! 
solid instruction m biblical knowledge and 
methods of work, during parts of July and 
August It was our fortune to be present at 
the closing exercises of this successful School 
of the Prophets on the seienth of A^ugust 
Nearly a hundred pastor-teachers and ex- 
horters, with a number of their wives, were 
m attendance for fiie busy weeks They 
came from a wide extent of territory, nearly 
every one the fniit of the mission work of 
the past few \ears It was interesting to look 
into the faces of these people who are the 
teachers of nearlj ten thousand village Chris- 
tians No wonder the presidmg elder looks 
upon this department of his work with pe- 
culiar anxiety as well as gratification No 



wonder he puts himself into it body and soul, 
and works it for all it is ivortb He wisely 
recognizes it as a means of unifying and 
solidifying the work and of filling the workers 
with a most helpful es^ni de corps The 
success of this Summer School plan has been 
most pleasantly demonstrated m many dis 
tricts of northern India The man who dis 
covered it should have a statue erected in his 
honor ’ 

6 School for Evangelist Teachers Many 
of the workers get their training m this school, 
keeping up their studies throughout the year 
under the direction of their preacher m charge 
In a large work like this Mathura Mission, 
extending o\ er parts of three civil districts, it 
was necessary to multiply tlie number of 
workers who could teach the simple village 
people in their homes These were called 
pastor teachers combining the functions of 
the pastor and the teacher m each village 
Christian community or among several vil- 
lages to which he had been assigned In order 
to tram such workers a Trammg School for 
Evangelist Teachers was started at Mathura, 
having a course of study extending over two 
years and affording opportunities for practical 
work in the wards of the aty and in the sur- 
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rounding Milages, under the direction of an 
experienced teacher Mr Blachstone took a 
great interest in this school, and entirely sup- 
ported it from his own and the contributions 
of fnends for a number of years 

7 The Melos Another great eiangehstic 
agenci especially empliasized m the Mathura 
Mission IS the camp meeting Tlie camp meet- 
ing falls m with native custom The great 
religious mclas of India keep alive the tradi 
tions of the past, unite the people jn their wor- 
ship, instnict them m their religion, and arouse 
m them zeal and enthusiasm for worship The 
great Ganges bathing festnals and the inelas 
of Benares, Hardwar, Mathura, and Brinda- 
ban are institutions of the country, and are 
looked upon by the Hindus as a part of their 
life The Chnstian camp meeting is just as 
essential, and has m this congenial soil a won 
derful future As soon as the Christians about 
Mathura and Halhras commenced to multiply 
the camp meeting was started The first one 
as we have seen, was held at Hathras on 
October 8 to lo 1889 and was continued 
at that place annually thereafter for a number 
of years, and became famous They were 
especiallv noteworthy between i8gi (when 
the Agra and Kasganj Districts were organ 



ized) and 1897, in which latter jear the sep- 
aration of Aligarh into a separate district 
threw Ilathras out of the center After 1897 
the camp meeting was held annually at Ma- 
thura except m 1901, when the Kasganj and 
Mathura Districts again united at Hathras 
Mr Blackstone, who was ever the friend of 
every form of erangelistic work, and who, 
besides providing Mathura with buddings, had 
generously supported the Training School, 
and prowded funds to build much needed ^ il- 
lage chapels and support for a large number 
of pastor teachers, generously came fonvard 
and supplied the district witli tw o large camp 
meeting tents, one for the general work and 
the other for the Woman's Conference Into 
this larger tent were often gathered a thou- 
sand or twelve hundred Christians seated on 
the carpet with which the ground was covered 
In the development of the Mathura work the 
camp meeting was an element of power Con- 
cerning the Hathras camp meeting held in 
1892 the following telegram w as sent from the 
campground to the Indian Witness 

“Hathras Christian melo began November 
2 ^ — closed December 5 — ^between five and six 
hundred Christians present Agra and Ali- 
garh District Conferences assigned about three 
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hundred vsorkers to their \anous fields — 
tnanj more laborers needed to keep np ith the 
growing demand The Conferences were har- 
monious and the reports interesting — about 
file thousand baptisms this >ear, to date The 
Christian communitj has more than doubled 
Gwen the additional needed workers, thou- 
sands more would have been baptized AU in 
the work belieie it is of God and must suc- 
ceed The religious services were full of 
ireshness, hfe, and power, the pn>ers were 
verv fervent, and the testimonials as to the 
spmtual life original, simple, and marked with 
much clearness Quit^ a number professed 
spmtual comersion The oldest workers pres- 
ent claimed they had never seen a jnela with 
so much spiritual interest The workers went 
forth with renewed and strengthened purpose 
to labor for the spmtual regeneration of the 
converts coming in 

' From the ninth to the sixteenth of Novem- 
ber, 1891, the District Conference and Isai 
♦«eIo (camp meeting) was held at Hathras 
atj The first two days were given up to 
examinations, the third and fourth to Confer- 
ence work, and the rest of the time to camp 
meeting services I had the honor of preach- 
ing the opening sermon on Monday evening 
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and dedicating the splendid new tent kindlj 
put at our disposal for t!ie meeting by Pr 
Parker Presiding Elders H R Khan and 
Butcher preached on Tuesdaj and Thursday 
evenings and Brother Lyon of A;mere, on 
Wednesday evening Thereafter there were 
four services a day as well as the District 
Conference under the direction of Bishop 
Thobum Bishop Thobum took the morning 
services at 8 o clock Dr Hoskins led meetings 
for new Qinstians at i2 m At 3 p M serv 
ices were led by Miss Rowe Dr T J Scott, 
and Dr Sheldon On Saturday the Dislnct 
League ^^as held at 12 M and a temperance 
meetmg led and addressed by Dr T J Scott 
was held at 7 o clock On Sunday the Jove 
feast was held by H R Khan at 8 a u and 
the sacrament of the Lords Supper adminis 
tered bi Bishop Thobum at 7 p m Revs 
Bateman (CMS) and Rockey preached on 
Prida} at 3 and 7 o'clock p jx respectfully 
Mrs Scott had charge of the music in ren 
denng which the Mathura Training School 
did excellent service Between five and six 
hundred Chnstians were in attendance about 
one hundred and fifty of whom belonging to 
Agra and Aligarh Distncts were regular 
workers There were twenty five baptisms 
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and several inquirers came foru.ard dunng 
the meetings- The great rush was on the last 
day, when not fewer than a tliousand Hindus 
crowded the tent, and preaching was kept up 
for six hours, when the people were quietly 
dismissed. The camp meeting has been a great 
blessing Our new converts have been greatly 
helped- Our workers have been filled with 
zeal for the cause ; we have been able to plan 
for larger things, and our whole work has 
been strengthened and iintSed " 

Bishop Thobum was present for several 
dajs, and wrote about it m his Notes by the 
^Vay as follows: 

“Hathras, November ii, i8pi — reached 
this place yesterday about one o'clock, and 
found Dr. J. E. Scott waiting for me at the 
station. As the tram was slov-mg up I noticed 
the camp of two District Conferences, which 
were to meet at this place, with the words 
"Isai Afe/o’ printed in large characters on a 
piece of white bunting fronting the railway. 
A dnve of a quarter of a mile brought us to 
the camp, where I found kind friends and 
abundant hospitality. 

“The two districts of Agra and Aligarh 
hold their Conferences here, meeting in Joint 
session at times, but for the most part sitting 



separatelj The Rev J E Scott, Ph D , is 
presiding elder o£ the former, and the Rev 
Hasan Raza Khan of the latter Both men are 
new to tlieir ofEce, and both the distncts are 
also new, having onl> been organized m Janu 
arj of the present jear The Rev J Ljon, 
of Ajmere, is also here, and also Miss Dr 
Sheldon and the ladies of the Deaconess Home 
at Afathura The membership of each Con- 
ference at the opening this morning was nearly 
fifty, the Aligarh District being a little m 
advance of the Agra 

“The brethren of both districts are to a great 
extent new men Some of them had been bap- 
tized Vince the beginning of the year It was 
at times a htUe touching when the examma 
tions of such men wei c reported The brother 
perhaps had failed on nearly everything 
How long since you were baptized’ I would 
ask ‘About fifteen months, sahib ' or, ‘About 
nine montJis sahib ‘Were you able to read or 
write then’ ‘No lahib, not at all* ‘And 
you have learned to read and hav'e prepared 
part of your examination since you became a 
Christian’ Ves, sahib ' One or two of these 
men had made remarkable progress The new 
workers are not all here Perhaps one half 
or more have been unable to come Their 
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pay IS small — four or five rupees — and they 
live at a distance. 

'Monday, November 16— Dr T. J. Scott 
am\cd m our camp on Saturday afternoon, 
and m the evening held a successful meeting 
m the interests of temperance, in the broad 
sense of abstinence from dnnk, opium, charas, 
bhang, and tobacco Tlie large pavilion was 
well filled, and all listened with close interest 
to Dr Scott's address At the close blue and 
red ribbons were produced, and all who were 
willuig to pledge themselves to abstinence 
from intoxicating drink were asked to accept 
a badge of blue A large number responded, 
and for a time much enthusiasm prevailed A 
Nfif) perceptible lull, however, followed when 
the red badges were produced, and it was 
explained that these included both drmk and 
tobacco For a minute or two there was an 
ominous silence, but when one rose others took 
courage, and after a short time a goodly num- 
ber were adorned with the badge of the *Lal 
Pita Fauf (Red Ribbon Army) 

"The love feast was held at 8 a M yester- 
day, and was a very interesting occasion 
Many of those present bore their testimony 
for the first time m the presence of so large 
a congregation The people were more than 



wjllingr to speak Manj, mcJuding^ m>self, 
failed to get an opportunit> to say even a ViOrd, 
and the meeting closed wth two or three on 
their feet waiting for their turn Some of the 
testimonies were more or less crude, but others 
were extremel> interesting The brethren 
from Ajmere, or the ‘Rajwaris/ as thej call 
themselves, were the most ready speakers 
Some of them used the ordinarj Hindi idiom, 
but for the most part it required close atten- 
tion to get their meaning Man> of them had 
put on the blue nbbon the night before, while 
a few wore the red The recent converts, for 
the most part, do not seem to be ver> faithful 
patrons of the bath but they will become more 
cleanly as the months and years go by Per- 
haps twenty or more testified that they had 
found the witness of the Spint since commg 
to this meeting A frequent form of testimony ' 
would be something like this *1 first heard 
the gfospel at such a place I felt the work in 
my heart and was baptized at such and such 
a time and place I escaped from the de\nl 
and all my sms and began to lead a new life.1 
Then at such a time I found Qinst in m> heart, 
and now I love him and am glad to serve 
him ' 

“In tlie evenmg we had a most impressive 
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communion semce The people were seated 
m rank, lca\mg an open space between tlie 
lines, and instead o! calling them fonvard to 
iecei%e the bread and -wme the sacred s>TnboU 
were taken to them bj eight officiating minis- 
ters A large crow d ot Hindus irom the tow n 
stood looking upon the scene m the most per- 
iect silence Nothing since the beginning o! 
the meetings has seemed to make as deep an 
impression upon the spectators, who attend m 
large numbers 

“This morning 1 had charge of the meeting 
and was preaching to the people on pra>cr, 
when I noticed that Hindus were coming m 
by groups and gradually filling the entrance 
I changed the subject and preached a sermon 
better suited to them They continued to 
press m, and I preached till I ^Yas tired The 
people were packed m ironl like so many her- 
rings, such an audience as 1 have seldom seen 
Dr Hoskms took my place, and was followed 
by Dr Scott, a good deal of singing being in- 
terspersed among the addresses For a long 
time the people listened in perfect silence, but 
at last rose and left Others, however, took 
thevT place, and as I wnte the meeting is still 
in progress The people have probably come 
from some niefa or other gathering, as unusual 



numbers are passing along the road I have 
seldom witnessed a more interesting meeting 
tlms far, and the end is not >et 
“P S — ^After the above was written I re- 
mained on the ground all da>, and I learned 
(he cause of the unusual concourse Tt 
chanced to be a Hindu holida>, and the people 
having leisure flocked out of the city, and 
crowded not only our pavibon but all the 
space in front all day 16 ng It was an extraor- 
dinary spectacle, and the da>’s work was ex- 
traordmar) m everj respect" 

In 1897 Bishops Foss and Thobum and Dr 
Gouchcr attended the Hathras camp meeting 
More than a thousand people w ere m attend- 
ance, and at the close Bishop Foss and Dr. 
Goucher baptized more than one hundred can- 
didates In 1891 manj camp metmgs were 
held in different parts of the distnct In 
March occurred the Bnndaban mela, when 
there was not onh preaching to the non-Chns- 
tjans but meetings w ere held daily for the large 
number of Chnstian worters In May a senes 
of meetings were held at Hathms attended by 
a maximum of four hundred In July and 
August were held at Alathura the School of 
the Prophets and the Distnct Convention. 
During the last week of November the Ma- 
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thura District Conference was held, followed 
bj a Christian inch attended by a large num- 
ber from Mathura Agra, and Kasganj Tltese 
were times of refreshing 
8 1 cars of Toil The )ears since 1888 had 
been jears of hard work, much anxietj, and 
much success As far back as 1891 the work 
was hindered for lack of workers In that 
jear the missionary wrote 

The lack of workers hinders us We can 
not follow up the w otk* We ha\ e to make our 
workers as we go along ‘Growing pains' are 
certainly better than paral>sis — more endur- 
able and not dangerous — but m some respects 
distressing, neierthcless We need more or 
darned men w ho can administer the sacraments 
A few weeks ago I had to tra\el sixty miles 
one day in an ckka to reach a community that 
desires to become Christian One little native 
pon> dragged me tlie whole distance and did 
not seem so tired as I was when we got back 
We found our inquirers living in a hamlet 
surrounded w ith water which had risen around 
the place in the rams I mounted a pony and 
was soon over the water safelj The native 
brother with me was not so fortunate, for, 
attempting to nde over on the shoulders of 
a fnend, he fell into the water and so waded 
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to the other side Usually we have to go to 
the people, sometimes long distances, in ordef 
to reach them, but recently I had a case when 
a man came to the mission hou«e from a mI 
lage for baptism, not willing to await the 
^^sl^ of the missionary. He and his friends 
had been inquirers for some time, but, no or^ 
darned man being within reach, he said to the 
native preacher, ‘Take me to the Padrt Sahibj. 
for I want to acknowledge Chnst and be 
kno^v^ as a Chnstian now* And so he came 
just as the evening shades w ere appearing I 
spread a carpet on the veranda, and kneeling 
down we asked God to bless us, and upon the 
profession of his faiUi I performed the nte, 
and he went away a hajipy man A Dmstian 
church has been organiaed in his coramunitj ” 
There were now inquirers on everj hand, 
and there had been nearlj two tliousand bap- 
tisms during the >ear It was almost impos- 
sible to follow up the work. \Vliat w itli build- 
ing at MaOmra, and the chaplaincj of the 
troops and lack of ftinds the miSsionaiy found 
his strength taxed to (he uttermost as he went 
from village to village organizing the work, 
teaching the people, and gathering m the 
harvest In 2895 the roissjonary wrote* 

‘ Living in about three hundred ^^Uages m 
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these ele\en circuits are about six thousand 
Christians who ha've put them«chcs under 
our teachings ^Vho arc these people who have 
come to us’ For tKe most part Uiey are sun 
pie villagers Thej come from the lower 
castes The) are illiterate. Not one in a 
hundred can read Tlie) are unspeakabi) poor 
As a rule the) own no property For the most 
part they work in the fields, and are paid m 
kind Hence the golden age of self support 
will never be brought m by cash collections 
Man) of these people never see money They 
live from hand to mouth, with very httle m 
the hand These are the people who come to 
us and sa) ‘We want to taught We w ant 
to nse higher We want to escape from social 
ostracism and the tyranny of caste We want 
to have our children educated ’ Who is the 
man vvho dare do such a dastardl) thing as to 
quench this smoking flax? Sixteen hundred 
people on this distnct have, during this past 
>ear, expressed a desire to be Christians and 
have received the nte of baptism I would 
rather have fifteen hundred and fifty of these 
come out blindly than by m> indifference or 
lack of faith as a missionary be the cause of 
the other fifty never coming out at all These 
people are in earnest Some of them have 
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gone to prison, the subjects of false accusa- 
tion, persecuted for nghteousness' sake , some 
have been beaten, parents have lost children, 
husbands w tves, and wives husbands , cultiva- 
tors have been turned out of “their fields, po 
licemen have lost their places, village watch- 
men their hereditary employment I saw five 
Christian villagers with the blood streaming 
down their faces, who, out of pure religious 
animosity, were set upon b> their neighbors 
I rescued from prison a number of innocent 
Chnstian men who had been sent there 
through the perjury of fellow townsmen But 
some ha%e the feeling that these people are 
so lou down morally and m the social scale 
that they are incapable of being Christianized 
Let them disabuse their mind of the delusion 
These people make splendid Christians They 
have great faith, and many of them a child- 
like trust and a simphcilj in worship that 
puts an Occidental to shame Never having 
really prayed before, they soon learn to 
breathe the very spirit of prayer But are 
they capable of development W^y not’ Who 
are some of the leading alumni of the Theo- 
logical School? Men who a few years ago 
were driving conservatu^ carts or sweeping 
the streets Who are some of our most sue- 
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cessiul preachers and influential pastors? 
Conierted sneepers and leather dressers 
The fact is when we want workers we take 
these men and train them These are the men 
who are doing the work. These men and 
women out m Ih^e villages, among the people, 
coming in dailj contact with the people, 
training the converts but little newer than 
themselves, teaching the schools, and bringing 
m inquirers arc the men and women who but 
a few jears ago were raw heathen, ‘at the 
very bottom of the social scale ‘Greater 
things shall je do because I go unto my 
Father ’ *’ 

9 Woman's Work The work of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionar) Society m Ma» 
thura began in 1888 Prior to this the native 
pastor’s Wife had visited a few houses about 
her home in a social way, but no systematic 
religious work nor secular teaching was at- 
tempted These houses were also outside the 
city proper Concerning this work Mrs Scott 
wrote as follows 

“It was only after repeated efforts we at last 
gamed admittance to zenanas within the city 
limits In this initial work there were, how- 
e\er, certain things m our favor, such as the 
less rigid seclusion of women always found m 
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stnctlj Hindu communities, the efforts of gov- 
ernment in female education, and a httle ze- 
nana visiting carried on by Miss Bland, of 
Agra When once the work was opened we 
were overwhelmed with invitations from all 
parts of the city, and soon forty zenanas were 
regularly visited and taught, while niany more 
could have been added to our list could we 
have taken them A good school was also 
opened for high caste girls 

In March work was earned on among the 
women who throng the Bnndaban mda In 
this work several missionanes from a distance 
assisted We found here a rare opportunity 
for woman’s work, because of the religious 
prominence given them m this place Between 
eight and nine thousand Bengali widows re- 
side m Brmdaban as worshipers of Krishna, 
and to his shrines come thousands of female 
pilgrims annually The idea of foreign ladies 
working for the spiritual benefit of their own 
sex seemed to accord so naturally with the 
ideas of the community tliat there was much 
less unpleasantness connected with our labors 
than IS usually the case in fueJas This melo 
work IS now an annual event 

‘ Apnl 17 a very interesting young Bnnda 
ban widow was baptized a Rajput, and the 
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first fruits of these 'brides of Krishna ' After 
the ceremon) she \\as sent for safet) to the 
Widows’ Home in Lucknow 

In Maj the new work in Sik'andra Rao" 
and Hathras was inspected and found satis- 
factor} The statistics in these two places at 
the end of the first }ear were one hundred 
zenanas and three good sdiools 

June 17 the glad news was recei\ed that 
Mr Blackstone, of Chicago, had decided to 
establish his Deaconess Home and Training 
School in Jlathura Jul> n a committee con 
^stmg of Dr and Mrs Parker, the Misses 
aiackmar, English, Divme, Chnstianc}, and 
ourselves, met to select Uie site The commit 
« were unanimous m the selection of the one 
3 jacent to the Parent Board propert} but on 
account of the opposition of the priests this 
'vas not secured until November Upon the 
acquisition of the land buildmg was immedi- 
ately begun 

In 1889 Miss Sparkes, an e'^cnenced mis- 
sionary recentl} returned from furlough, was 
appointed to open the Deaconess Home and 
Trammg School and Miss McDowell, MD, 
the medical work 

‘Miss Sparkes began her work in rented 
property, and the very first year had three 
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English and eight native students, six others 
having been refused as unfit for the advanced 
training of an institution modeled after the 
Chicago Training School Miss Sparkes was 
ablj seconded in all her labors by her asso- 
ciate deaconess, Mrs Matthens, who after- 
ward at one time was superintendent of the 
institution, and who gave jears of faithful 
service to Mathura 

'Immediately after the Brmdaban we/fl of 
1889, 0^1 March 28, the memorial stone of the 
new building was laid with appropriate cere- 
monies conducted by the presiding elder, Dr 
Parker, assisted by several other prominent 
missionaries That evening a still more inter- 
esting event occurred m our drawingroom, 
when two more Brmdaban widows were bap- 
tized Jt was a verv impressive service 

‘ The medical work under Miss McDowell, 
M D , also flourished well from the ver) start 
Her dispensarj in the heart of the city was 
daily tlironged with patients Later a branch 
dispensar) was opened m Bnndaban; besides, 
occasional visits were made to Halhras. 

"Julj 1, 1891, a boarding scliool for gurls 
was opened by Miss Sheldon M D , to meet 
the needs of a rapidly growing church At 
this tune there was much zenana work in all 
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the surrounding towns, Init gnduall) xt w“as 
all closed that the Bible readers might give 
their unduidcd attention to the trammg of tlie 
girls and women m our Christian communit) 

In Mathura, howe\er, zenana work was re- 
tained its continuance being essential to the 
normal training ol the students m the Mission 
Training School In Bnndaban it was also 
allowed m connection with medical work 
Ison Christian schools howeser.wcrc all either 
closed or turned o\cr to other missions We 
were fortunate m being able to give the 
Church of England Zenana Mission our two 
high caste schools m Matliura 
’ On Ma) 20 1891 the firet Summer School 
was held, which annual gathering has been 
such a power for good in our work ever since 
Graduallj the women began to come with 
their husbands until now the Woman s De- 
partment IS qvnte, if not more important than 
the men s Here it is our evangelist teachers 
and village women receive their best training 
In 1897 Miss Scott MD was appointed 
to Bnndaban for medical work Forraerlj 
this was a branch of the Mathura medical 
work but now it was to be the center, which 
was wise for a more strategic place could not 
be found, because of the resident widows and 



thronging pilgrims On account of having no 
one to look after Brmdaban since Miss Shel 
don’s removal both medical and zenana work 
had been closed Miss Scott, therefore had 
to begin anew Her first two years were full 
of heroic sacndce first In going to and fro 
from Mathura all through tlie hot season 
sometimes returning at i or 2 p ar and Jatei- 
living in a native house in Brmdaban where 
besides inconvenience and heat she was com 
pelled to abstain from meat and other articles 
of diet to avoid arousing the prejudices of her 
neighbors Needless to say she has won the 
hearts of the people as few have ever done 
’The fatter part of 189S her new Home 
and rii^eosaiT' the giSt of Mrs- 1 - A CsJder^ 
of Evanston Illinois «ere completed where- 
upon an interesting dedication service was 
held addressed by that veteran medical mis 
sionary Dr Valentine of Agn These build 
ings stand on the bit of land ^\lllCh the priests 
tried to wrest from tis ancf vliich was fought 
through from the subordinate court up to the 
Privy Council 

TJie Mission Training School has greatly 
prospered, it is now called the Blackstone 
Missionary Institute Dunng the respective 
superintendence of Miss Sheldon, M D Mrs 
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■Mallhe^\s, Miss SuHnan, and at present of 
Miss Gregg, important additions lia\e been 
made to llie buddings, tdl now it is Ihe best 
equipped training institution m India Miss 
Gregg ^\as for jears \ice-pnncipal of the Chi- 
cago Training School, hence is eminentl> fitted 
for the position she holds, as is also her as- 
sociate, Miss McKmght, formerly a teacher 
m the same school The Blackstone Institute 
receives patronage from all denominations 
‘In describing the beginning of uork and 
institutions it has been impossible to say much 
about those Mho ha\e earned them on so faith 
full> A report of Mathisra would, howcNcr 
be mcomplelc without reference to the work 
of the Misses Fistlcr and Baird, of the Friends 
Mission, who gave two jears of excellent serv 
ice to the Institute and medical work , of Miss 
Wnghl’s five faithful jears in the Boarding 
School and Institute, of Miss Abbott’s effi- 
cient work as her successor, of Miss Bunnan’s 
self denying labors in Bnndaban , of Mrs 
Clancy’s energetic management of the district 
work, of the conscientious service of a whole 
host of able assistants , and lastly, of the un 
tinng work of our deaconesses, the Misses 
Browne, Johnstone, and Ogihie 

‘ Verj special honor must also be accorded 
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lo the jncomparaWc work of our now sainted 
Miss Rowe Though a general e\angehst, 
much of her time was spent tn Agra Distnct 
She was the means of great blessing to our 
nati\e church After she left us Miss Sulli- 
van took up her work, and did us good service 
"How wonderful Gods dealings with Ma 
thura 1 From nothing, site after site and build 
mg after building, have been given as need 
required while meanwhile the superstructure 
of a living temple has been sfeadiJ/ lifting it 
self in beauty before our eyes Many mothers 
and wives, sisters and daughters, dnd an hon- 
ored place in this building of God that his 
church may be faultless m symmetry for the 
Master Builder to behold ' 
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III 

The Establishment or a Mission 
I. Retrospection. It is interesting to trace 
the evolution of a Qiristian mission in the 
midst of such cn\’ironments. Here lay in- 
trenched an ancient religion strong in its 
multitudes of followers and in its hidebound 
customs and popular traditions. Here was 
born the most popular of all the gods whose 
haunts and homes, shrines and temples, priests 
and teachers, were found on every band 
throughout the land of Braj, the Vaishnava 
Holy Land This might indeed be called 
a hard field, but in this uncongenial sod a 
growing tree has been planted, and it has 
taken root. 

In the year 1901, thirteen jears after the 
mission was started, with Mathura as a center 
and reaching out into every large town 
throughout the Vaishnava Holy Land, exists 
and lives and spreads a force lhat is perma- 
nent and cumulative. In the beginning of 
1888 the mission had no property, no schools, 
no workers, no converts, no money — ^nothing 
but two hearts full of courage and faith and 
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cal It seemed like an impossibiIit> to get a 
ootliold in such a place , and j ct itlnn three 
lonths a mission house s\as being bmlt withm 
be citj limits on land owned by a Qiaube 
Irahmanl 

In another jear land was obtained from the 
ame source, and the foundation of Black 
tone Missionary Institute well and trul> laid 
n a short time land was bought in the \er> 
eart of the sacred city of Mathura, m the 
ndst of the largest temples, and Flora Hall 
rected thereon A site was secured in Brin 
aban where Clinstians were denied the right 
a own property, its possession secured after 

five years’ struggle by the decision of the 
Iigh Court to tlie corutemation of the pnests 
f Krishna and the wonder of the people A 
antonment church was built a scboolbouse 
nd dormitories for the scholars and an addi 
onal building for the English Training 
ichool The best of all is that all these 
uildings were filled and were rendered neces 
iry by the work There had grown up a good 
Lnglo Vernacular Middle Grade School for 
ojs in the city attended by Christians, Hm- 
us, and Mohammedans a girls* school of like 
rade occupied the dormitones connected with 
iraae Hall, and the Training Schools were 
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fiounslimg The work was not confined to 
Mathura ettj The e\'angchsts went abroad 
and preached, and in a short time the work at 
Hathras, Ermdaban, Kost, Maliaban, Bharat- 
pur, Dig, and Saadabad, as well as Mathura 
Itself, had dc\ eloped into large and prosperous 
circuits Converts multiplied The little one 
not onlj became a thousand, but eight thou- 
sand Bishop Thobum wrote to the Indian 
Witness from the Hathras camp in 1891, when 
this work was just getting under way 
“Had such a spectacle been seen thirty 
jears ago all India would have heard of it, 
and missionaries would have competed for the 
opportunity of hastening to them with help and 
comfort Now, however, the story seems to 
fall on leaden ears, and cold questions are 
asked about the motives of the people, the 
depth of their convictions, the reality of the 
new work, and so on, ending with the remark 
that they are one and all low-caste people I 
God have mercy on our modem Christians* 
Baptized heathen may be found on these 
plains, but the Lord m merev save us from 
baptized Phan«ees and Levites, who have mas- 
tered the art of assurmog pious airs while 
passing by ‘on the other side.’ The other 
side! ^Vhtch side'> God preserve intelligent 
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zeal It seemed like an impossibilit) to get a 
footliold m sucli a place, and jet withm three 
montlts a mission house was being built ^Mtlll^ 
the cit) limits on land owned by a Giaube 
Brahman I 

In another jear land was obtained from the 
same source, and the foundation of Black- 
stone Missionarj Institute well and Inilj laid 
In a short time land was bouglit in the verj 
heart of the sacred citj of Mathura m the 
midst of the largest temples, and Flora Hall 
erected tlicrcon A site was secured in Bnn 
daban, where Qinstians were denied the right 
to own property, its possession secured after 
a five jears’ struggle by the decision of the 
High Court to the consternation of the pnests 
of Krishna and the wonder of the people A 
cantonment church was built, a schoolhouse 
and dormitories for the scholars and an addi 
tional budding for the English Training 
School The best of all is that all these 
buddings were filled and were rendered neces 
sary by the work There had grown up a good 
Anglo-Vernacular Middle Grade School for 
boys m the city attended by Christians, Hin- 
dus, and Mohammedans a girls’ school of like 
grade occupied the domiitones connected with 
Gracie Hall, and the Training Schools were 
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zeal It seemed like an impossibility to get a 
foothold m such a place, and yet within three 
months a mission house was being built within 
the city limits on land owned by a Chaube 
Brahman I 

In another year land was obtained from the 
same source, and the foundation of Black 
stone Missionary Institute well and truly laid 
In a short time land was bought m the very 
heart of the sacred city of Mathura, m the 
midst of the largest temples, and Flora Hall 
erected thereon A site was secured m Brin 
daban, wltere Christians were denied the right 
to own property, its possession secured after 
a five years’ struggle by the decision of the 
High Court to the consternation of the pnests 
of Krishna and the wonder of the people A 
cantonment church was built, a schoolhouse 
and dormitories for the scholars and an addi 
tional building for the English Training 
School The best of all is that all these 
buildings were filled and were rendered neces 
sary by the work There had grown up a good 
Anglo Vernacular Midd/e Grade School for 
boys m the city attended by Chnstians, Hin- 
dus, and Mohammedans a girls' school of like 
grade occupied the dormitories connected with 
Gracie Hall, and the Traimng Schools were 
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to the Agra District. When the writer went 
there to rent a house for the missionary the 
Mohammedan landlord called hts attention to 
the fact that the house under inspection with 
a wew to renting was near the cemetery, re- 
marking with a smile that “the mission will 
need this " This « ork so grew that m 1898 
it was set apart as a separate district The 
cml district of Sikandra Rao, on the north, 
had previous!} been cut off and added to the 
Kasganj District In 1900 Agra, with four 
circuits, was separated and added to the 
Kasganj District, and m 1902 the work m 
Rajputana, which had been m 1898 again 
added to Agra Dislnct for administrative pur- 
poses, was again separated and formed into a 
district 

3 Mathura District Finall}, m 1902, the 
eight large circuits about Mathura, w ith those 
atwut Agra, were formed into the Mathura 
District Braj, the Vaishnava Holy Land, 
had become a presiding dder’s district of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church! In thirteen 
jears all this work had grown up, and the 
center of it all was Mathura In and about 
Mathura Uiere was property belonging to this 
mission to the value of fiftj thousand dollars 
and more than eight thousand Christians In 
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1901 the editor of the Indian \\itnc*is \isilcd 
Mathura, and wrote cditonall> conccminp u 
as follows 

‘Two dajs at the sacred and historic cit> 
of Mntlmra constiluting a third visit tn «cven 
>e3r< were full of inspiration and encourage 
incnt The hi$tor> of the planting and dev cl 
opment of the Mctho<hst Episcopal mission at 
Mntliun sounds almost like a romance 1 
apixars tint <omc thirteen >car 8 ago tlie Ke' 
Dennis Osborne tlien stationed m Uic norUi- 
west m visions of the night ® '®'f; 

disimctl) sn> Send a misMonar> to 
The dtcp impression made b> this message 
,nton<,f.c<l b) .is '™“ 

,l,.r.ng tlic night So profmmd j 
nas Mr Osborne lhat be """’"'“•'Jy 
to Dr E, W Pnrbcr narrating tbs 
urging tliat stsgs be tiben to sen a i 

nr, to Mallrari’ Dr Parker bad no nish o 
be disobedient to the hc 3 vcnl> vasion a ne 
also regarded it and strongly advora e 
opening of a mission m that pnest n c cn i 
add of Hinduism Not a few missionaries 
considered the proposal an unwise one 'c 
Bisliop Thoburn tliou^rt «nfavorabl> oi u 
on the ground that it eras nnadvi'abte to open 
a mission m one of the strongest cen er 
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■try m tlie whole eiTipirc, while favorable 
mgs m more accessible regions were ap« 
logon e^e^J hand A missionarj might 
v and spend time and monc) for twcntj 
5, It was feared, witliout accomplishing 
nmg m such a place But God had gra- 
5 purposes concerning Mathura, and all 
-ulties finallji disappeared” 
he editor went on to sa> “Mathura is held 
le highest repute by Hindus of all castes 
classes b> reason of its having been the 
iplace of Krishna the most popular of alt 
Hindu deities The al> is crowded and 
Banks of the sacred Jannma arc lined with 
pies whose revenues and endowments m 
instances, arc enormous Pilgrims from 
parts visit Mathura to bathe m the sin 
using (?) waters of the majestic but 
> nver that in the rainy season sweeps 
in mighty volume to mingle its current 
1 the equally sacred Ganges at Allahabad 
, accrues to the numberless 

s s o ilathura from tlie pilgnm visitors 
) come m their thousands and spend money 
^ behest of the voracious temple 

irdians A lew miles away is Brmdahan 
ither temple crowded city Uie scene of 
ishnas famous exploits by which his moral 
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^dolali) m the Vvhole empire, 1^hlte {avorable 
openings m more accessible regions ^^e^e ap- 
peanng on ever> hand A missionar> might 
’ftork and spend time and monc> for twenty 
years, it was leared, without accomplishing 
an) thing m such a place But God had gra- 
cious purposes concerning Mathura, and all 
difficulties finally disappeared *’ 

The editor n ent on to say “Mathura is held 
in the highest repute by Hindus of all castes 
and classes by reason of its having been the 
birthplace of Krishna the most popular of all 
the Hindu deities The city is crowded, and 
the banks of the sacred Jamuna are lined with 
temples whose revenues and endowments »n 
many instances, are enormous Pilgrims from 
all parts visit Mathura to bathe in the sin 
cleansing waters of the majestic but 
muddy nver that m the rainy season sweeps 
past in mighty volume to mingle its current 
With the ecpiaUy sacred Ganges at Allahabad 
Great ennehment accrues to the numberless 
pnests oi Mathura from the pilgnm visitors, 
uho come in their thousands and spend money 
irecly at the behest of the voracious tempk 
gimihans A few rmles away is Bnndaban 
another temple-crowded city the scene of 
Krishna’s famous exploits hy which his moral 



rcpiilation fia< been bligfitcd be>ond redemp- 
tion " 

To besiege tins ScbaMopol of Hindu idolatn 
and superstition Uie Metliodist Episcopil 
Oiurch came in 1888 In 1891 Dr Robinson 
« rote ol tt 

‘B> judicious methods cmbodjin^ a large 
measure of courageous faith and «anctified 
tact tins suggestive mission has gone on step 
b> step m (he face of the most fomudaWc 
obstacle* and undaunted b> the realh great 
difTictiUie*, until at the present time there >s 
a mission plant at Mathura and Brindaban of 
which anj mission might be proud, and a pros- 
perous « ork IS m progress of a solid cliaracier, 
with abundant promise for the future ” 

The stntistics for 1900 of the district, of 
which Mathura has been (he center and admin- 
istrative headquarters, show 


Mission agents sgS 

Pupils m day scfaools a 

Pupils in Sunday schools to too 

Chnsuan community ,e eoo 

Baptisms ^ ^3 eoo 

Inquirers under iBstrucuon 8000 

Value of property Rs 168x74 


4. Prospects To this interesting land of 
Eraj* a purer faith has come The gospel will 
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supplant the Gita. Christ will supersede 
Krishna. The Purana^“the old traditional 
tales” — must be laid aside for the narratives 
of U\e New Testament, and the Pushti ^.larga, 
or way of sensual enjo)ment, for the way of 
the Lord. The preceding pages have shown 
what may be done even in such a Vaishnava, 
stronghold. And the good work will go on, 
and a better day will darni. 

“Yes. it shall comet E’en nowroy ejes behold, 

In distant view, the wished*for age unfold. 

So, o’er the shadowy days that roll between, 

A wandering gleam fotetelU the ascending scene " 



